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Elimination of Waste in Elementary 
Education 


“Here is nothing new nor aught unproven.” 


By Cnartorre J. Crerrani, Curtcago, Int. 


ummommMs TY comparatively recently has the time factor in 
the problem of American ‘education begun to re- 
ceive due attention, both on account of its bearing 
on the premature elimination of pupils, chiefly 
boys, from the public schools, and on account of its 
bearing on the retardation of the professional train- 

= ing of those boys who go through college. In any 
ummommums discussion of this important question a comparison 
with the more economical and more efficient German educational 
system seems almost inevitable. In this regard it may be profitable 
to point out that if Germany has undoubtedly reached a better 
working solution than America has for the problem of efficient 
and economical education, this is due not only to the fact that 
Germany has worked at this solution for many more generations 
than America, but also undoubtedly to the fact that the German 
problem is in itself a far simpler one. What Germany has done 
and is still doing (admirably, it is true) is to provide efficient 
specific education for specific, distinctly recognized socval classes ; 
what the United States are attempting to do is to try to evolve a 
general system of education for the masses, irrespective of any 
class distinctions. The very indefiniteness of the aim, prompted 
though it be by an ideal most worthy of respect, precludes the pos- 
sibility of working out the American problem with anything like 
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German precision and efficiency, except by a thorough revolution 
in educational methods. For fear of being misunderstood, I shall 
merely recall the well-known fact that Germany no less than other 
European countries prides itself that the humblest birth consti- 
tutes no barrier to the attainment of the highest academic honors, 
and that an organized effort exists to place the highest possible edu- 
cation within the reach of any specially gifted child, irrespec- 
tive of its birth. But on the whole, the statement holds good that 
in Germany the children of the artisans and mechanics are pro- 
vided in school with the kind of education that will fit them to 
become excellent artisans and mechanics rather than to entice them 
to become mediocre professional men; while the education of the 
children of professional men has from the third year up the uni- 
versity (or some school of advanced special training) in view. 
That this condition of things is not considered entirely unobjec- 
tionable, in spite of the fact that it certainly makes both for effi- 
ciency and economy in the process of education, is proved by the 
persistent and strenuous efforts that are being made in Germany 
as well as in other European countries to “democratize” instruc- 
tion and culture of all kinds, without jeopardizing the efficiency of 
the schools. 

To the thoughtful observer of current events it is becoming 
more and more apparent that absolute democracy as an ideal 
régime is still on trial, and that notably in the United States it is 
in many instances not standing this trial very well. Nevertheless, 
today no one has the right to enter upon the profession of educa- 
tion, or is worthy to do so, who is not genuinely convinced that 
the very best and highest that human experience and intelligence 
have yet been able to attain in the educational world, is not in the 
least too good for the humblest child born. And who will deny 
that this is sane and sound democracy ? 

Two processes of “democratization” are conceivable in the edu- 
cational system of a nation: one consists in lowering educational 
standards and aims to the level that makes them readily acceptable 
and accessible to the masses; the other consists in gradually 
raising the intellectual level of the masses to the level of high and 
efficient educational standards. The admission of too early spec- 
ialized “vocational training” in a public school system, has a dan- 
gerous leaning towards the first process of democratization, which 
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is apt ultimately to defeat its own end. That the second is of 
necessity a far slower and more laborious one, does not invalidate 
its superiority. 

In times to come, it may perhaps remain Dr. Montessori’s 
greatest title to fame to have proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that educational conditions which a few short years ago 
were considered available only for the privileged child in an ex- 
pensive, well-regulated private nursery can be brought within 
reach of the disinherited child of the slums, with great benefit to 
the child itself and a favorable reaction on its environment. Much 
that Dr. Montessori advocates as fundamental in her educational 
system has been practised “empirically” in well regulated nur- 
series for generations, with results not dissimilar, as far as the at- 
tainment of self-control, the development of individuality and in- 
dependence are concerned, from those obtained in her Children’s 
Houses. 

Just as the well regulated nursery of the privileged child 
offered the best conceivable opportunities for normal individual 
development, just so the well regulated private school rooms of 
privileged children in cultured families, are apt to offer opportu- 
nities for the attainment of results in elementary education that 
are not yet obtained in the classes of any schools, not even in 
Germany. But this does not mean at all that they are not obtain- 
able; in fact it is easily conceivable that they would be obtained 
in an elementary school that took the position to a well regulated 
private school room that the Children’s Houses are actually taking 
to the well regulated private nursery, and provided for the child 
an environment equally conducive to individual and independent 
development. Although it is as desirable there as anywhere else, 
such an environment may not be immediately attainable in the 
publie elementary schools of this country, and the problem how 
to create it may better be worked out in schools in which the great 
majority of pupils have good prospects of going at least through 
college. Eventually, what was first placed within reach of the priv- 
ileged few, may become the general heritage of the masses. 

Let us for one moment consider a well regulated private school 
room, taking a well known example. In the school room of the 
Quirinal the little Prince of Piedmont is ten years old and probably 
not at all in advance in physical and mental development of scores 
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among the more privileged of his little future subjects, who are 
being educated very much as he is himself. None of these 
ten-year-olds have in all probability been “kept at their 
books” anything like the number of hours that the little Ameri- 
can ten-year-old is kept in his seat in school, and yet Prince Hum- 
bert like many another child of his age, already reads several 
languages with ease and pleasure, and speaks them. Very 
few American college graduates are able to do this, even after 
devoting years of hard and conscientious work to the study of 
languages. Is there not something obviously unfair to the Ameri- 
can college student in this condition of things? For, indeed, it 
might still be open to discussion whether languages should be 
studied at all in an American college course, but since studied 
they are, and the question of economy and efficiency in college 
education has reached an acute stage, it certainly has become too 
obvious to be seriously discussed that when a six-year-old can learn 
a language efficiently in a few months, it is an educational blunder 
if not an educational crime to delay the study of languages to an 
age when they can be acquired efficiently only by the gifted few, 
and even by these only at the expense of much time and effort, 
which at their stage of development would be spent more profitably 
on more advanced work. 

Incidentally it may be remarked here that the distaste of many 
growing boys for their school work, and their great desire to leave 
school is often caused by the fact that their work remains of an 
elementary nature far too long for the increasing maturity of 
their minds; they are fed on the bottle long after they would be 
capable of digesting solid food. What wonder that an intelligent, 
alert American boy whose mind is quite mature enough to grapple 
with problems of real life and a man’s work (as he often proves 
in vacation) revolts at being dragged in high school (and alas; 
he often does not fare much better when he enters college) through 
the “elements” of French, as he has been dragged through the 
“elements” of German, and of Latin, without ever advancing be- 
yond the mere drudgery of the study of languages. And the same 
thing is true also for other subjects. It might prove instructive 
to compare the state of mind of such a “bottle-fed’’ American 
adolescent, with his daily diet of “elements”, and that of his Euro- 
pean cousin, who if he is studying a foreign language is probably 
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engaged in getting a first-hand knowledge of its literature and 
history (I am drawing on my memory, not on my imagination) ; 
and if he is studying mathematics, is deep in trigonometry or cal- 
culus, and is at least rewarded for his efforts by the feeling of 
power that cannot fail to come when the elementary stage of any 
subject has been surmounted. And yet the American boy may 
originally have been the more gifted of the two! 

The remedy for this regrettable condition of things is to be 
sought not at all in high school and college, but in the very ear- 
liest years of the child’s school life. There is no truth in the too 
frequently repeated statement that it makes no difference whether 
a child really learns anything in its first years of school or not. 
There are a few things that a child must learn before he com- 
pletes his elementary training, or he runs the risk of never being 
able to learn them at all. 

The first of these things should be practically mastered before 
the end of the first year: he must learn how to learn. He must be 
able to concentrate his mind on the book he is holding in his hand, 
he must be able to get out of the book what is in it, and he must 
know by himself when he has achieved this task. That the great- 
est possible discretion should be used in setting any such task to a 
child, is quite another question, since the easiest and most natural 
way for children to learn is certainly not out of books. But a 
child that has been allowed to dawdle with a book in its hand for 
four or five years instead of being taught how to learn from it, is 
probably spoiled for life as a student. 

The second thing a child must learn as soon as possible in his 
school course is to remember; his memory should be judiciously 
aud efficiently trained. That this cannot mean overloading the 
child’s memory is obvious, nor is it likely that one method of 
training will be effective with all children. Most children bring 
to school a fairly good memory and many an excellent one, yet 
many of them come to high school with only a rudimentary mem- 
ory left, so that much later instruction resembles nothing so 
much on the part of the teacher as pouring water through a sieve. 
One of the elements of efficiency in German education is undoubt- 
edly the fact that the German child is expected to hold in its mind 
indefinitely what it has learned. In America, on the contrary, the 
half-yearly or quarterly passing mark is the sponge that wipes the 
slate clean of the old work, in preparation for the new. 
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The third indispensable acquisition of the child who is expected 
to proceed unhampered through college, is one language beside its 
mother tongue, and preferably two. These must be not only 
“taken”, but actually learned. Unless it is utilized early enough, 
the child’s language-acquiring faculty tends to be atrophied be- 
fore adolescence is reached, and the average pupil remains heavily 
handicapped in all future study of language. 

The fourth thing that should be acquired early if it is to be ac- 
quired at all, is a familiar acquaintance with “history”, its sa- 
lient periods and events, and the men and women who are con- 
nected with them. Unless a child is trained very early to be in- 
terested in historical knowledge and “assimilate” it, much of its 
later education lacks “back-bone”, and keeps the shape and con- 
sistency of a jelly-fish. The most careful and painstaking teach- 
ing of literature is profitless for the college student who deems 
it of little importance to be actually sure whether Schiller lived 
before or after the Reformation, and who is quite content to 
cherish the belief that Mary Stuart was the wife of Napoleon. 
It is quite possible to establish the important “landmarks” in his- 
tory in a child’s mind before its twelfth year is passed, so that all 
the further reading it does can be assimilated into an organic 
whole and become of immense cultural and educational value, a 
thing that is very rarely the case today, even with otherwise intelli- 
gent students, who are content to linger in a “historical mist” all 
through their college course, and undoubtedly all through life. 
And yet, apart from the need for it, in many professions, in the 
education of what nation is the assimilation of historical truth 
more important than in that nation’s whose government rests in 
the people’s hands ? 

A child who at twelve years old has scored these four points 
may look forward blithely to its high school and college course. 
“How do you like to study Latin?’ I asked of a little Italian 
eleven-year-old, who was studying Latin at home at her own re- 
quest, in order to keep up with her brother who went to public 
school. “I like it, it is easy,” replied the child, “all that is hard 
in Latin I have already learned in German.” “Yes”, said the 
mother, “I have seen a few tears shed over the German lessons, 
but I do not seem to see any shed over Latin; she is getting along 
very well.” From the Italian viewpoint the child was right, 
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since the chief difficulty would have been, at her stage of advance- 
ment, Latin declension and the construction of cases, unless she 
had gained the power in her study of German to successfully 
cope with this difficulty. And the instruction which had not 
only given her this power, but also the consciousness that she 
possessed it, was, to say the least, highly efficient. But it was not 
at all unusual; similar results are obtained every day in well 
regulated private school rooms, and it certainly would be desirable 
that results equal in degree even if slightly different in kind were 
obtainable in class rooms in school. If they have not been ob- 
tained there yet, it certainly is not because the children in schools 
are essentially different, it is merely because the conditions are 
different. Introduce into the American elementary school room 
the conditions that make for educational economy and efficiency 
in the private school room, and the results cannot possibly be dif- 
ferent. But can this be done? It can not only be done, but all 
the elements that are needed for doing it are held, as it were, in 
solution in the whole present educational situation. All that 
is necessary is to allow them to crystallize properly. 

The one thing needful to make a child learn a language is to 
bring it into proper contact with the language to be learned. 
This proper contact is not established by twenty minutes’ a day 
formal instruction, either with or without a book. The child 
must hear the language, he must see it used to some purpose, in 
order to really acquire it so that he can freely use it himself. I 
have seen this done in a school in which Italian children learned 
German almost as quickly as they did at home, and just as well. 
Though this school had originally been intended for the children 
of the German colony at Leghorn, Italy, the Italian children who 
attended it were frequently in the majority, but they acquired a 
good working knowledge of the language after a very few months. 
The teacher, the well educated wife of the minister of the Ger- 
man church, had excellent discipline, though the pupils, who 
numbered as many as twenty-five or thirty and ranged from five 
to ten years of age, were allowed to move around the room at will, 
much as is done in the Children’s Houses, and were allowed to 
talk to each other, though it was understood that, except to the 
new-comers, they were expected to talk in German. The school 
session lasted from nine till twelve. 
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A school room conducted entirely in German would scarcely 
be desirable in America. But the advantages of this method of 
learning languages without any of its disadvantages might be 
secured by adopting the Batavia plan of having two teachers to 
one room, only in this case one of the teachers should be German, 
or at least speak exclusively German. It would be, indeed, de- 
sirable that the pupils numbered ‘less than fifty to a room, but 
undoubtedly even with fifty pupils the plan might be worked out. 
On the contrary, one of the essential conditions to the success of 
the plan would be that the children did not all belong to one grade, 
but that they be kept in the same room, under the same direction, 
for an average course of three years. The children should not 
be seated at desks but at movable tables, and allowed as much 
liberty of motion as possible, so that those who first entered might 
have a chance to listen to and watch the others, before being re- 
quired to do the same things themselves. One of the greatest 
time-saving factors in the early private education of children is 
that very little time is spent on acquiring a language in the school 
room ; the language is learned as the mother-tongue is learned ; in- 
directly by use in the ordinary activities of a child’s life, and only 
perfected by direct instruction. The child who at the beginning of 
the year entered a room in which two-thirds of the pupils already 
knew and used the German language, would learn more from his 
companions in a few months than he would learn if he were 
“taught” German in a class for several years. The teacher her- 
self, instead of teaching German, would work with the children in 
German, just as soon as they were ready for it, not otherwise than 
the English teacher did. Most of the children would be ready to 
play games in German, or sing German songs in a very few 
weeks ; they would learn to write and read German after a few 
months. Later, if the child, e. g., learned in English the geogra- 
phy of North America and modelled the continent in clay at one 
time, it could at another time learn the geography of Europe in 
German in exactly the same way; if it learned the story of George 
Washington or of David at one time in English, it might at an- 
other time profitably learn the story of Tell or of Frederick Bar- 
barossa in German; if it took part in a little English play one 
month, it might take part another month in a German play. In 
this way the acquisition of the language would be no burden to 
the child’s mind, and its assimilation complete. 
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Some organic plan would, indeed, be necessary for the work the 
child should “do” before being promoted to the next room, but 
this plan should take into consideration not so much the amount 
of ground to be covered by the child, as the efficiency, the power 
that the child should gain in order to advance. To give an ex- 
ample: one child who is learning to read will be content for months 
with conning a first reader or a book of nursery-rhymes; another 
child scarcely masters the mechanism of reading before he is eager 
to plunge into Plutarch’s Lives of Great Men, the English Bible, 
or Shakespeare. Or another case, one child will have to work 
many an example in “short division” before acquiring anything 
like the desired skill, another child will ask to do “long division” 
after the first few examples. These things happen in the same 
family, where the heredity and environment of the children 
are identical, how much more are they likely to happen in school! 
Still, it works as much of a hardship on the little reader who is 
ready for the Lives of Great Men to chain him to a first reader, 
as it would work on the other who is content with his first reader 
to plunge him into the Lives of Great Men. Yet this early thwart- 
ing of the child’s individuality is undoubtedly one of the most 
fertile causes of later retardation and elimination from school. 
The plan of work should therefore be laid out with sufficient elas- 
ticity to make the child’s individuality and intellectual proclivities 
a factor for greater efficiency, and not as is so often the case in 
American schools, a very stumbling-block for progress. 

The amount of time a child took to do any one given piece of 
work should be a minor consideration, the principle consideration 
being that no piece of work be accepted as “done” until it was 
done well. It is infinitely more important for his future intellec- 
tual efficiency that in one school day a little seven-year-old learn 
one short lesson perfectly and do one little task well, than that 
he be dragged through half a dozen twenty-minute periods in 
half a dozen different subjects, not learning any one thing per- 
fectly in any one of these periods. If a child happens to be “‘sub- 
normal” the teacher may, indeed, accept as “good” the best that 
it is possible for the child to do at the given moment, but no bare 
“passing-mark” should be tolerated that allows a child to proceed 
to build a doomed edifice on a shaky foundation. 

As a matter of fact, a six-year-old can learn in one hour or at 
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the utmost one hour and a half, ‘all that it should reasonably be 
expected to learn in connection with books for one day. There 
is no reason why in a school day of five or six hours, each single 
child should not be taught to do this work both well and quickly. 
Excellence and quickness could easily be made their own reward 
in a well regulated school room, either by allowing the child to 
proceed more rapidly in his course, or by providing him with some 
specially coveted occupation. This standard of excellence pre- 
supposes, indeed, individual instruction, but not necessarily sepa- 
rate instruction for all children in all subjects. Groups will be 
formed spontaneously, and the natural desire of keeping up with 
the other members of the group, will be an added incentive to 
good work. 

A careful, separate record should be kept of what each child 
has accomplished, with such added remarks as would make the 
record of value to his later teachers. Two or three times a year an 
individual working plan should be made out for each child, with 
the end in view of letting the child get along as fast as possible in 
the work for which he is especially gifted, without neglecting the 
work which he may like less, or find especially hard. Such work 
may, indeed, be reduced to a minimum, provided this minimum 
be done well. In rare cases work in which the child repeatedly 
fails may be dropped altogether, temporarily, and the child be 
allowed to take it up again at a later stage of development. Also, 
the child should be promoted just as soon as he is ready for the 
work of the next room. At the time of his promotion the child 
should be able to express himself with ease and a sufficient degree of 
correctness in German as well as in English, both orally and in 
writing, and he should take the same pleasure in reading a Ger-’ 
man book suitable to his age, as he would take in reading a simi- 
lar English book. 

The second room should contain, on an average, children from 
nine to twelve years of age, and the work in it should be carried 
on much on the same plan as in the room below, except that the 
second teacher in the room should be French. German should, 
however, be kept up by daily use in some one study, which might 
profitably be European history, or readings in German literature, 
with some study of the life of the authors. Both these studies 
would furnish good opportunities for the writing of German. Ger- 
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man should also be used in some of the school activities, such as 
the giving of plays, and private reading should be encouraged. 
This reading could also be “correlated” to studies that were car- 
ried on in English. 

At the end of a three years’ stay in this room, the average pupil 
should be able to speak French and German with perfect ease and 
a very fair degree of correctness; he should have a foundation 
knowledge of history and literature such as is rarely found today 
in the average college graduate, unless he has done very special 
work in either subject. Nor should he be lacking in other mat- 
ters on which more stress is laid by elementary education in schools 
today: he should know as much geography, arithmetic, and “sci- 
ence” as the average twelve-year-old does now, and know them bet- 
ter, and have a considerable skill with his hands. Best of all, he 
should know how to study, and should not give up and whine the 
minute a lesson appears “hard.” He should not consider that a 
teacher’s chief function is to make learning “easy” for him: his 
previous training should have made it very easy for him to learn. 

Thus prepared, the pupil should be quite ready to undertake 
the equivalent of a present high school course, though all the 
work in modern languages and history would have to be of a dif- 
ferent and far more advanced nature than any that is given in 
high schools now. The pupils’ training would also fit them for 
much quicker and better work in Latin, for undoubtedly they too 
would find “that they had learned in German all that is difficult 
in Latin.” They should, indeed, be taught Latin as much as pos- 
sible as they were taught modern languages, and while this would 
necessitate specially trained teachers, it would be found well 
worth while. Even in other respects the high school curriculum 
might have to be modified to meet the needs of this new prepara- 
tion, but a good four years’ course on this solid foundation should 
send the average pupil to college at sixteen immeasurably better 
fitted for his college work than the nineteen-year-old freshman of 
today. How the college course itself might become relieved of 
a good portion of its “elementary” work, can only be pictured in 
imagination at the present moment. But experience, not imagi- 
nation, has furnished the data for the plan of elementary educa- 
tion outlined above, which would be new in its application, but 
is certainly not new in its principles. 
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Those educators who believe that the best in the world is not 
any too good for the American child, may find it worthy of con- 
sideration. Moreover, since the German solution for the prob- 
lem of education “efficient, distinct education for distinct social 
classes”, is neither attainable nor desirable in America, and the 
actual American indefinite general education of masses cannot 
possibly be made both economical and efficient, is it not possible 
that in America the solution of the problem will be reached only 
by providing the most efficient and economical education possible 
for the individual? And would not some such method as the one 
outlined above, with due modifications, ensure and foster the indi- 
vidual development and progress of any and all children better 
than the rigid courses and class instruction now existing in ele- 
mentary schools ? 


A Study of Representative Normal School 
Courses 


By Proressor D. J. MacDonatp, Starz Normat Scnoot, 
Burrato, New Yor«. 


fc’ F have heard much in recent years regarding the 
waste matter in our courses of study and of the 

W consequent necessity of “weeding out” such parts 
of the subject matter as are of doubtful utility. 
1m: Lany studies, some of them most instructive and 
suggestive in character, have been made. Certain 
of these, happily, have been conducted by persons 
with open minds and scientific training and, as 
a result, many of the so-called conservatives have been forced to 
recognize the convincing nature of the results. Already here and 
there are evidenced slow but sure responses in the direction of 
modifying courses, scrutinizing more closely prevailing methods 
of teaching and examining carefully long-established ways of su- 
pervision and administration. For the most part these changes 
have been going on, and rightly so, within the field of the elemen- 
tary schools, though just at present attention to an equal or greater 
degree is centered upon secondary school problems. The normal 
school has thus far received little attention notwithstanding its 
strategic position in the public school field. It is most appropri- 
ate therefore, to examine at this time the courses and the seeming 
intent of the institutions which are chiefly responsible for the 
training of our teachers, though it would be unscientific as well 
as unsafe to predict to what degree our normal schools 
are responsible for the objectionable conditions in the way 
of obsolete and uneconomical methods of teaching and equally dis- 
approvable methods of administration which prevail in our pub- 
lic schools. The present study is an attempt to ascertain the 
status of certain significant factors bearing definitely upon 
the question of economy in education. Though undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of securing reliable instruction of ad- 
ministrative nature, it serves a much wider purpose and, in fact, 
reveals such startling results, that its publication seems imperative. 
The study is limited to the courses in nineteen representative 
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normal schools located, with one exception, outside of the State of 
New York. Im all, ten states are represented. To guard against 
the singular indefiniteness which has heretofore marked almost all 
investigations of similar character in this field, the study is fur- ; 

ther limited (1) to institutions whose entrance requirements are 

the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, 

and (2) to the subjects constituting the two year or regular normal 

course in such institutions. Further, the blank upon which in- 

formation was solicited was devised so as to reduce to a minimum 

the likelihood of receiving uninterpretable data. Each official was 

asked to report as follows: (a) the time (expressed in minutes 

per week) devoted to each subject in the specified course, and (b) ' 

the number of weeks-that each subject in the course was carried. 

In this way was made possible the comparison of the various 

courses in terms of total minutes devoted to each subject. Table ; 

1 is a compilation of these data. That the totals are not one hun- 

dred is accounted for by the failure to include practice teaching 

TABLE 1. 
Per Cents of total time devoted to different subjects. 
(In two-year courses superimposed on a 4-yr. H. S.) 
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and observation, likewise in a few instances, some of the irregular 
subjects. ‘That these items were not included is regrettable since 
it necessitated estimating, upon the basis of reports received, the 
probable relative amounts of time devoted to practice teaching 
and observation on the one hand, and the subjects reported on the 
vther. (It is apparent upon a moment’s thought that such ap- 
proximations were unavoidable), That the figures submitted are 
unreliable to any extent because of this necessary approximation 
is scarcely probable. 

Table 1 requires little, if any, interpretation. It will be noted, 
among other things, that, in almost every instance, a low total at- 
tends some missing data; or, in other words, that where a figure 
is found in every column the total is 65% or above. It will be 
noted further that the median for the totals is 68%. Obviously, 
there is no uniformity whatever in practice in the different insti- 
tutions (a) as to what the nature of the subject matter should be 
and (b) as to the relative amounts of the same. The differences 
are so marked that it seems conclusive that grave mistakes are 
being made by some. And in the fate of the facts revealed in other 
investigations this, another glaring one of the same type, but adds 
to the growing sentiment which favors greater centralization of 
educational administration. Certain it is that courses designed 
for identical or similar ends, namely, that of preparing elemen- 
tary teachers, cannot be so diverse in nature, yet equally serviceable. 


TABLE 2. 
English, including grammar, composition, primary methods & phonics, 
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Table 2 illustrates the extremes in per cents of total time de- 
voted to subjects. Where no time was reported such report was 
disregarded in making up this table. It is possible that in a few 
instances the digit in column one should be zero. Table 2 
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further illustrates the variability in practice by indicating the 
maximums and minimums in time value attached to each sub- 
ject. Such wide disagreement as here appears could be explained 
without difficulty in the case of the newer subjects in elementary 
schools, e. g., nature study and elementary science, drawing, mu- 
sic, or even physical training, since these subjects cannot be said 
to have become fully established features of our elementary school 
course. But to attempt to explain the remarkable discrepancies 
obtaining in the long-established subjects in the elementary 
course, e. g. arithmetic, geography, history, and English and 
other subjects of close kin would be undertaking a superhuman 
task. It might even be possible to account in part for the wide 
difference found in the importance attached to the various pro- 
fessional subjects, psychology, general method, school management 
and history of education, but our wildest flights of imagination 
would be inadequate to reconcile us to the more pronounced differ- 
ences in the table. Any training course for elementary teachers 
should offer a minimum,—and what this should be could be 
largely determined through a conference of the persons interested 
in, for example, psychology. But it is inconceivable that one 
institution should find it necessary to offer approximately four 
times as much as another. Here again do we find convincing evi- 
dence of the need of more adequate administration of educational 
matters. ‘ 

Occasionally articles bearing upon the necessity of reorganizing 
our normal school curricula have appeared in our various maga- 
zines, but, so far as the writer is aware, in no case has that aspect 
of the problem herein called to the reader’s attention received con- 
sideration. It is self-evident that we have not truly grappled 
with the problem of economy of time until we have given atten- 
tion to this lavish and, certainly in some cases, useless expendi- 
ture of effort in normal] school courses. It would seem that the 
time is ripe for a carefully conducted study of the whole normal 
school field, an important aspect of such an investigation being the 
conditions revealed in this article. In the face of these facts 
there is little cause for wonder that the public points the finger of 
scorn at us, and openly ridicules our feeble and ineffective at- 
tempts to conduct educational matters. In a later article it is 
intended to set forth in detail the more fundamental principles 
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which should govern the actions of those engaged in training ele- 
mentary teachers. In part these will be suggested by the fore- 
going material, but in a far larger part, they will be the fruit of 
actual experience in dealing with the many vital and interesting 
problems in a progressive normal school. We who are in this 
field occupy a unique and, in more than one sense, enviable posi- 
tion. The eyes of the educational world are focussed on us and it 
is high time that we realized to the full the centrality of our 
position, 


Where the Forests are Fallen 


Alas for Nature’s bosom gashed and nude! 
Lo, leprous desolation spreads abroad, 
Foul ruin, where all flowers used to nod 
Dreaming of Eden, where all wild birds wooed! 


Indignant suns avenge the sanctitude 

Here violated; man is here outlawed, 

For, mad with greed, he smote the forest god, 
And all the land is now with him at feud! 


Oh outraged earth weeps not: she mourns her trees, 
Her parched veins bitter, empty her lean hand, 
The fever of the desert in her heart! 


Unaged by weight of all her centuries, 
She withers in a generation, banned 
And ravaged to endow the moment’s mart! 
—STOKELY S. FisHEr. 
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Natural History in the Educational Program 


By VavueHan Maccaueury, Prorgssor or Borany, 
Cotiece or Hawaur, Honoivtv. 


sumomm«-:s TE past century has been characterized by an un- 

: precedented evolution in the realm of the natural 

T sciences, Obedient to the fundamental law of 

rhythm that controls all human progression, these 

> sciences have passed through epochal alternations 

5 : of specialization and synthesis. In the days of 

= Lamark, Lyell, and Agassiz, the subject matter of 

eum +he natural sciences was comparatively undifferen- 

tiated. An investigator or teacher of these subjects was properly 
designated as a “naturalist”, a student of Nature. 

The paths of science were few and direct. Microscopic trail- 
blazing was in its infancy. The record of human achievement 
in this field was compact and accessible. The known laws were 
few and apparently sufficient. The “Special Creation” theory 
withheld a veritable Pandora’s box of soon-to-be vexatious ques- 
tions. There were not many books and even fewer periodicals. 
The bewildering labyrinthine chaos of modern scientific journals 
was unknown. Learned societies were small and select. Ap- 
paratus and laboratory paraphanalia had not attained the dizzy 
heights of commercial exploitation with which it is favored ( ?) 
today. 

The days of the “old-fashioned naturalist” were good and balmy 
days. He himself was an unique character. His knowledge ex- 
tended into many fields; his tastes were diverse and liberal, 
bound by a sound classical matrix. His studies were catholic. 
All was game that came to his net. In his simple work shop was a 
ease of pinned insects, a box of marine shells, portfolios of dried 
herbarium specimens, stuffed birds over the book-shelves; geologi- 
cal hammer and knapsack under the table ; some chemical tubes and 
vials on the marble-topped stand; and on the shelves, the quaint- 
bound volumes of Buffon, Swammerdam, Cuvier, Owen, Linnaeus, 


Pliny. 
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Then came, not without a fermentive period of preparation, the 
tremendous tumult of “Darwinism” and the evolution theory. 
Old ideas were suddenly disjointed and thrown into the corners. 
A confusing and belligerent horde of new problems ranged them- 
selves squarely across the pathway of the sciences, and with re- 
iterating insistence clamored for detailed investigation. The 
well-trod highways were suddenly discovered to lead into foggy 
by-paths—indeed, into thorny and rough-floored jungles—over 
the shivering verges of black-shrouded precipices—into the very 
murkiness of the great night itself. 

The naturalist soon learned that his comfortable old tools and 
easy methods were inadequate in the grapple with this vast new 
array of unsolved problems. He must have new and differentiated 
equipment. He must develop fresh modes of attack. Laboratory 
technique—microscopic work—manipulations of physics and 
chemistry—the collection, preservation and identification of ma- 
terial—all these underwent rapid and profound specializations. 

The naturalist himself was deeply affected by these transfor- 
mations. He could no longer browse leisurely throughout the 
realm of nature. The subject matter had vastly outgrown him— 
had become unwieldy and labyrinthine. The old ways became 
smattering and superficial. To make any headway he must spe- 
cialize, choose a single problem or small group of problems, di- 
vest himself of all encumbrances, and apply himself strictly and 
vigorously to his own minute segment of the wide-boundaried 
whole. He was no longer a “naturalist”, a student of all nature, 
that became out of the question. He must be an embryologist, 
plant pathologist, meteorologist, invertebrate zoologist, vuleanolg- 
gist, bacteriologist, ichthyologist, entomologist, or what not? 

He no longer wrote delightfully rambling accounts of the nat- 
ural history of the Amazons, the vegetation of East Africa, the 
“Compleat Angler.” He now published, in the devitalized tech- 
nical journals, painfully minute records, in a stereotyped pro- 
fessional phraseology, of his investigations on the chromosomes 
in the epidermal cells of Amblystoma punctatum; the preparation 
of neutral ammonium citrate; the bacterial flora of the intestinal 
tract of white mice. This technical literature, bearing directly 
and narrowingly upon his own investigations, became the bulk of 
his reading matter,—he had no time to range far from it. His 
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discussions took place in a society of other highly specialized in- 
vestigators. He lived, worked, talked and wrote in a minute 
fragment of the great nature-world. 

The enormous value to human thought and progress of this in- 
vestigational epoch cannot be over-estimated. It has revolution- 
ized all modern life and industry. It was necessary and appro- 
priate that for the time being the old school naturalist should 
tranquilly make way for the high-geared specialist. Minutely 
differentiated research work now has a permanent place in the 
laboratories of the world’s great institutions of learning, and in 
the multitude of governmentally-supported research bureaus. The 
precisely recorded harvest of research increases annually, much of 
this fruitage is of the highest market value, directly and indirect- 
ly, to human welfare. Research is the life blood of all instruc- 
tion of university rank. Its intricate ramifications, like the sen- 
sitive cells of the deeply hidden root, grope their way further and 
further into the darkness of ignorance and send back a steady 
current of newly acquired raw fact materials. These are grad- 
ually elaborated and made available for general use throughout 
human society. 

Very significant, however, is the gradual return of the spirit of 
the old-time naturalist. The pendulum is swinging forward 
through a new are. It becomes evident, in the readjustments of 
the times, that there is plenty of work in the natural sciences, 
both research and instruction,—for the two types of workers, the 
analytic type and the synthetic type, the “investigator” and the 
“naturalist.” Indeed, it is found to be more than merely a mat- 
ter of plenty of work,—it is evident that the naturalist of today 
has a highly important function as the uniter and interpreter of 
the isolated threads of specialized research. He stands at the 
cross-roads of the sciences, and points out the large, vital, and 
significant facts and laws of each. 

In all factories where complicated machines of any kind are 
made, there is an “Assembling-Room.” Here the many parts are 
brought together and properly united, and the machine as a use- 
ful whole is finished and tested. So in the realm of the natural 
sciences the naturalist is the assemblyman. He takes the irregu- 
lar fragments of research, meaningless and unavailing in them- 
selves, assorts and aligns them, and with them constructs a co- 
ordinated chain of facts, an applicable law. 
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So today the term “Natural History” is again coming into gen- 
eral usage, after a long recessive period. It is returning with a 
new content and a fresh and inspiring point of view. Natural 
history is not biology, nor zoology, nor nature study, nor popular- 
ized physical geography, although it comprises elements from all 
of these. It draws its materials from all the network of the sci- 
ences, but remains distinct from, and independent of, any one of 
its contributaries. It represents the wide outlook,—it compre- 
hends the salient facts, it looks towards the realm of nature with 
the sweeping vision of the generalist, rather than the myopic 
peering of the specialist. 

Natural history is again evolving its own distinctive literature 
and records. Significant titles are “The American Natural His- 
tory,” “Nature,” “Seience”, “The American Naturalist’, “The 
Nature Library’, “The Natural History of the Farm”, “The 
Handbook of Nature Study.” 

In the educational program of the schools, including elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate instruction, courses in general 
natural history are supplanting or supplementing the fragmen- 
tary and specialistic courses of yesterday. The “general science” 


? 


courses in the secondary schools are everywhere proving of great 
value. They afford an excellent introduction to the scientific 
method for those students who plan to study chemistry, physics, 
botany, ete.; and secondly, those students who have the general 
course as their only science work gain a substantial elucidation of 
the great principles and laws of nature, giving perspective and a 
working knowledge of the methods of science. 

Professor Bigelow, in the Cyclopedia of Education, has con- 
cisely distinguished between the natural history work of the high 
schools and the nature study lessons of the elementary grades: 

“The term nature study was for many years criticized, because 
eutymologically it suggests all scientific studies of nature, and 
hence is co-extensive with the combined natural sciences ; but this 
objection is no longer urged by prominent scientists, for it is 
now generally understood in both England and America that na- 
ture study means a special type of study adapted primarily to 
pupils of elementary school age. 

The fact that nature study and natural history deal with the 
same objects and processes has lead to much investigation . . . 
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It is now agreed among the leaders of the nature study movement 
that a satisfactory division of the field between nature study for 
elementary schools and science courses for higher schools has been 
found in theory and is rapidly becoming successful in practice.” 

Forty-three colleges and universities in the United States now 
recognize high school courses in general introductory science for 
entrance credit as counting towards admission for the A. B. de- 
gree. Many colleges and universities are now requiring a first- 
year course in general natural history or general science, for those 
students who are not specializing in the science group. The cul- 
tural value of this type of survey course is also evidenced by its 
wide introduction into the curricula of normal and training 
schools. At recent sessions of the National Education Associa- 
tion there has been delivered a notable series of addresses on the 
scope and function of the general science course. 

It is unquestionable that natural history will continue to en- 
large its influence in the educational programs of the twentieth 
century. So many of the common problems of every-day life are 
natural history problems; so profoundly does the natural envi- 
ronment affect the development of the child; so intimately re- 
lated to individual welfare and happiness are our contacts with 
the nature background, that “natural history” is perforce coming 
to have adequate recognition in the educational policies of today. 











Judging of the Quality of Instruction 


By Roserr Comin, Principat or Pusrtic Scnoot, No. 149, 
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mmc’ FTE continuous problem before those who supervise 
= z schools is concerned with the quality of teaching. 
5 T 6 All other questions in schoo] administration are 
z = more or less transitory in comparison with this 
neni factor of efficiency. It is interesting to find, there- 
: = fore, that the reports of school surveys, now s0 
z = common, usually contain a chapter on this or some 
oo} ssa Eoge 


closely related topic. The length and the impor- 
tance of this chapter varies in different reports. In most in- 
stances there is nothing to indicate whether the heart of the prob- 
lem under investigation lies here or is buried in school finances 
or in the planning and care of school buildings. Whatever the 
attention given to the problem, however, we have a right to ex- 
pect guidance from the specialists who make the surveys upon 
how to determine the quality of instruction. 

The point of view and the emphasis in an investigation of 
schools will naturally vary with conditions. Im some cases, an 
investigation has originated in some special problem and the re- 
port relates chiefly to that. Or, in a general survey, the peculiar 
conditions of the city, such as its industries or the character of its 
population, may lead to an emphasis of a particular topic like 
vocational training. Again, the special interests of the investiga- 
tor may give his report an unusual bias in some one direction. 
It is not unfair to expect, however, that an attempt to evaluate 
a school system shall push to the front a judgment of the quality 
of teaching in the schools. Most other problems center here. 
They get their chief importance because of their relation to 
classroom instruction. Many faults may be condoned, if the 
teaching is good. Fine buildings and good business management 
cannot compensate for the barren results of inferior teaching. 

By what methods and in accordance with what standards have 
these investigators judged the worth of teaching? In the follow- 
ing pages an attempt is made to summarize their methods of 
procedure. 

At first glance this seems to be an ideal field for the use of ob- 
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jective standards and the scales of measurement recently devel- 
oped. It is possible by these means to make accurate comparison 
of the work accomplished in different school systems. What better 
evidence of the quality of teaching could there be than is shown in 
the work of pupils? Such comparisons, when made, however, have 
been used to confirm conclusions reached by other methods rather 
than as the basis of an independent judgment. The reason for this 
is apparent. Scales of measurement are few and are still ex- 
perimental, They test but a fraction of a teacher’s work. They 
are but a useful adjunct to other methods. 

It is the process as well as the result, therefore, that must be 
considered in estimating the quality of instruction. A personal 
investigation of class room practices is necessary. This makes 
the personal element prominent. The judgment of an inspector 
will be affected by his own experience and his own standards of 
excellence. These standards are variable quantities; especially 
variable when not clearly defined in one’s mind or explicitly 
stated. Personal impressions of several observers are apt to 
differ quite as much as the personalities concerned. It is for this 
reason—in order to make personal judgments as objective as 
possible—that teachers and the public have a right to a very ex- 
plicit statement of the standards of judgment used in commending 
or condemming work observed. The factors that make teaching 
good or bad ought to be stated and established. 

One of the earliest investigations of a school system shows how 
unsatisfactory mere personal opinion is. The commission that 
studied the Baltimore schools was charged “‘to investigate and re- 
port upon the system of instruction now in force in the public 
schools of Baltimore City.” (Resolution of School Commission- 
ers; Report of the Commission, p. 16). With such a definite 
commission, it is strange that the specialists should have given 
such little space to a statement of their method and the results of 
their investigation of teaching. A report of 109 pages contains 
less than two pages on the “Character of Teaching in General.” 
(pp. 62, 63). Notwithstanding many other excellent features in 
the report, it would be difficult to find a more colorless judgment 
of the quality of teaching. It is classed as excellent, poor, and 
ordinary, a fairly safe classification of instruction anywhere. 
Upon the whole, the judgment of the commission is adverse, but 
only briefly and incidentally does it set forth the reasons for its 
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conclusions. The value of the report upon the system of instruction 
rests chiefly upon the personal opinions of the men making it. 

Turning, on the other hand, to one of the latest reports, that 
on the schools of Springfield, Illinois, we come upon standards 
of judgment that are at least definite. “The weakest feature (of 
teaching)”’, says the report, “is that throughout the system there 
is too little real teaching and too much hearing of recitations’, 
(p. 824. This is the indictment. -In securing it, the survey 
staff, on visiting class rooms, noted: (1) whether teacher or pupil 
was talking as the visitor entered the room; (2) whether teachers 
simply heard pupils recite or stimulated them to think; (3) 
whether the teacher’s questions called for simple facts or explana- 
tions; (4) whether pupils’ answers were single words, phrases, 
or sentences. In the majority of cases, varying from fifty to 
eighty per cent, the commission found situations that were sup- 
posedly inconsistent with good teaching. 

To what extent are these observations concerned with the essen- 
tials of good teaching and to what extent do they relate to mere 
incidentals? As a whole, they doubtless indicate the fundamental 
weakness pointed out by the commission. There was too little 
activity on the part of pupils. On the other hand, the fact that 
the teacher is talking when a visitor enters the room or the fact 
that pupils are answering in words instead of sentences, does not 
necessarily condemn a lesson. That would depend upon the pur- 
pose in view. New matter is often best presented to the class by 
the teacher and, notwithstanding pupil initiative, the teacher must 
remain the chief questioner. Completeness of expression indi- 
cates fullness of thought in most instances, but hard thinking 
may lie back of a single word reply. A drill lesson may become 
all the more effective because of brief and incisive answers, 

Two of the observations, the second and the third, were appro- 
priate and touched points of weakness in most teachers’ work. 
“Hearing recitations” is apt to be the easiest task in a school room 
and a cloak for laziness. Teaching pupils to think is a most diffi- 
cult art. But every lesson is not necessarily a thinking lesson 
in the sense that it involves continued reasoning. Drill has its 
place in the school, an important place; and it has for its object 
habit formation, the very negation of formal thought. 

A question, therefore, that lies back of such observations as 
those made at Springfield is, “What is the purpose of this par- 
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ticular lesson?” When that is clear, it is appropriate to consider 
whether the teacher is talking too much, or whether the questions 
stimulate thought, or whether words or sentences should be ex- 
pected in the answers of pupils. 

The commission that investigated teaching in the schools of 
New York City laid down at the outset certain standards to which 
all teaching must conform if it was to be placed upon a “high 
plane.” These standards are derived from the life about us 
rather than from the school itself. Men who are efficient are 
characterized by clearness of purpose ; by their ability to discrimi- 
nate between the important and the unimportant; by their skill 
in organizing their ideas, and by their initiative. The school 
should seek to develop these qualities. Teaching, therefore, is to 
be judged by its success in (1) developing motives in pupils; (2) 
in training them to discriminate values; (3) in developing the 
power to organize ideas; (4) in developing initiative. (Interim 
Report, p. 7). These tests are applied relentlessly in all grades 
and in all subjects. After the observation of three hundred reci- 
tations in some sixty schools, the commission finds teaching to be 
“on a low plane, poor in quality, and discouraging for the fu- 
ture.” (p. 47). 

Such a sweeping condemnation at once raises the question as to 
the validity of the standards used. Have the schools been aiming 
at the wrong things in the past and has their teaching dealt with 
the incidentals of life rather than really vital things? We think 
that these standards, as universal norms of excellence, present 
too narrow a view of the work of the teacher. Every one will 
admit the prime importance of clear purposes, discrimination of 
values, power to organize, and personal initiative, as elements of 
human efficiency. At the same time, these are not the whole of 
life and they do not touch upon much of human welfare that the 
school must be cognizant of and seek to develop. There is vastly 
more of conduct that is habitual than is rational. The school 
cannot neglect one side of life entirely in order to cultivate the 
other exclusively. By making certain processes automatic through 
habit, we become free to use initiative and our powers of organi- 
zation. No small part of the work of the teacher is concerned 
with this more elementary training. Furthermore, an intelli- 
gent sympathy for others and an appreciation of art, literature, 
and music are, in their place, quite as valuable as initiative or a 
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sense of values. The school cannot neglect them; yet, an attempt 
to measure by these standards teaching aimed at such ends seems 
artificial and strained. You may judge the teaching of a poem or 
a song by the skill in organization displayed by the teacher and 
highly commend the result. But your judgment may miss the 
point entirely, because organization is merely incidental and not 
essential to the work in hand. In a word, to satisfy these stand- 
ards as universally applicable, a good deal of our teaching would 
have to be adapted to ends for which it is not intended. 

This is not a denial, however, of the value of these standards 
in their proper sphere. There must be motivation in all successful 
instruction, but it need not be exploited in every lesson. Much 
instruction makes no direct reference to it, because it is implied 
in the subject itself. Pupil initiative needs development too, but 
its prominence in a particular recitation depends upon the pur- 
pose of the lesson. Active attention may be all the initiative that 
is demanded at times. Organization and discrimination are prom- 
inent factors in lessons involving formal reasoning. It is in such 
subjects as geography, elementary science, and history that these 
powers need practice and training. It is here that the memory 
lesson is apt to be a failure and the repetition of text book 
phrases a positive injury. The teacher who permits pupils to 
hold all ideas on a dead level in thinking lessons and fails to de- 
velop the power of grouping thought around great centers is on a 
low plane of work. Such teaching does not reach its proper goal. 

Schools have gradually developed several well defined types of 
instruction. Each has its specific aim. A particular lesson“may 
involve one or more of these types. 

Prominent among these is the so-called drill lesson. Its pur- 
pose is to render automatic a vast number of processes. The 
fundamental work in arithmetic, spelling, much of reading and 
language, writing, and a large part of manual work belong almost 
exclusively to the drill lesson. Such teaching may not demand 
the greatest skill and drills are apt to be carried to excess by un- 
skilled teachers. But the chief criticisms directed against this 
type of teaching relate to its abuse rather than to its proper use. 
Well defined principles underlie successful drill,—attentive repe- 
tition, brevity, variety, and accuracy. Such a lesson should be 
judged by its appropriateness to the work in hand and by its ap- 
plication of correct principles. 
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Without entering into detail, other types may be mentioned. 
There is the lesson primarily concerned with the organization of 
thought, the so-called development lesson. Again there is the 
recitation lesson, a restatement and working over in the pupil’s 
own language of topics discussed in a text-book. The study lesson 
aims to train pupils in correct methods of independent work. The 
appreciation lesson appeals to the emotions. Long experience has 
established the methods in use in these types of teaching and de- 
veloped the principles underlying them.* They are adapted to 
different ends and they should be judged accordingly. 

The commission that investigated the schools of Butte, Mon- 
tana, dealt frankly with the question of instruction along these 
lines. Their report is strikingly free from artificiality for that 
reason. There is no attempt to measure everything by a single 
norm. Drill work is commended, but it is said to be greatly over 
emphasized. There is too much mere memorizing of text books 
and very little effort to develop thought or independent powers of 
study. Greater attention should be given to developing an appre- 
ciation of literature and music. 

One who reads the report would feel better satisfied, no doubt, 
if less space had been given to the statement and justification of 
general principles and more to their application. Seven pages 
are devoted to an elaboration of standards and four to an esti- 
mate of teaching according to these standards. 

The report of the New York investigation is commendable for 
its full accounts of lessons observed. By such statements the 
reader is put upon somewhat the same basis as the actual observer, 
and, if the account of the lesson is detailed, he is able to use his 
own judgment as to its success. In fact, future investigations 
would become much more serviceable, if stenographic reports of 
a few typical lessons were given. This would not be a complete 
innovation+ and it would offer unusual opportunities for study- 
ing the application of principles to the practice of teaching. 

It has been frequently said that the problems of education have 
been dealt with largely as matters of personal opinion. It has 
been especially difficult to reach impersonal and scientific conclu- 
sions in regard to teaching. The work of special investigators in 
fixing standards should, therefore, be welcomed. 

*See Strayer: The Teaching Process; Bagley: The Educative Process for dis- 


cussions of types of teaching. 
{Stenographic Reports of High School Lessons, Teachers College Record, 1910. 
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Outline Study of Cicero’s First Catilinian Oration* 


By Surrerintenvent A. T. Surron, Curran, WasHineTon. 


Time, November 8, 63 B. C. Evening. 


Delivered in the Senate, not near the Forum, but in the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, on the Palatine Hill. 
A. To Catiline. 
1. Chapter I. 
a. Invective against Catiline. 
I. That unbridled audacity. 
II. Your plans are detected. 
B. To the senate. 
b. Shame on this age. 


I. Catiline lives and is here in the senate to check off 
our names for slaughter. 


II. We think if we save our own lives we are thus serv- 
ing our state. 


C. To Catiline. 
e. Cicero turns again to Catiline. 
I. Long ago you should have been executed by the 
consul, 
II. Were not others slain for less than you have done ? 
III. By law, the consuls may sentence you to death. 


2. Chapter II. 


a. Vigilence of former consuls; our negligence. 


I. We have known of this conspiracy for twenty days. 
b. You ought to die, but you live. 
e. I was culpably inactive: the camp in Italy, at the en- 
trance of Etruria. 
d. My delay in sentencing you to death: reason. 
e. Kind of life you will lead in Rome. 


*For similar Outlines on Caesar’s Gallic War by the same author, see Educa- 
tion for Nov., 1914, Feb., March, May and October, 1915. 
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3. Chapter ITI. 
a. Your plans clearer than day to us. 


b. You remember what I said in the Senate the 21st of 
October about Manlius ? 


c. I know every particular of what you do. 
4. Chapter IV. 
a. Facts of “noctem illam superiorem.” 
D. To the Gods. 
b. O, ye immortal Gods, 
E. To the Conscript Fathers. 


ce. There are men in this holy assembly who meditate the 
ruin of us, of Rome, and all the world. 


F. To Catiline. 

d. The conspiracy in detail. 
e. I fortified and guarded my own house against you. 
} 5. Chapter V. 
a. Leave the city and take your friends along—that were 
| better than to have you slain. 
b. Safety of the commonwealth can no longer depend on 
my own life. 
| ce. Again I advise, though I do not order you, to depart. 
6. Chapter VI. 
a. What pleasure do you find in this city now? 
b. Your misdeeds and your character. 
ce. Further details of your conspiracy. 
| 7. Chapter VII. 
a. When you came in and sat down the men of consular 
rank vacated that part of the benches. 
b. Your country’s appeal to you to go into exile. 
| 8. Chapter VIII. 
f a. You wanted me to take you into custody. 
b. The senators, by their silence, agree with my accusa- 

tions of you and desire you to go into exile. 
ce. You would be escorted to the gates. 
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9. Chapter IX. 
a. A storm of unpopularity awaits me if you do go. 
b. But why do I invite you when I know you are already 
planning to go? 
10. Chapter X. 
a. In the camp of Manlius you will be in your element. 


b. When you have gone to the camp I shall see to it that 
if you distress your country, it shall be as an exile, 
not as a consul. 

G. To the senate. 


11. Chapter XI. (Note: This and the next chapter were prob- 
ably inserted, in part or in whole, when Cicero revised the 
orations for publication. He elaborately explains his 
course of action now that he feels bitterly the results of 
the illegal punishment of the conspirators). 

a. Suppose my country should censure me for thus pro- 
ceeding with Catiline and not having him imprisoned 
and executed? My three grounds of excuse my country 
divines, and answers in regard to— 

I. Custom of early days. 
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II. Law forbidding any Roman citizen’s being put to 
death. 


III. The dread of public odium. 
12. Chapter XII, 
a. My motive for not punishing Catiline with death. 
13. Chapter XIII. 
a. Let Catiline leave Rome. ; 
b. Why kill him, and his accomplices still be left alive here ? 
ce. Let the citizens be divided into two classes, those who 
love their country, and those who plot against it. 
d. Fight openly with Catiline as with a foreign foe. 
H. A word to Catiline here. 
I. To the statue of Jupiter. 


e. Oh, Jupiter repel this man from your altars, temples, 
and walls. 
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The Practical Value of The Higher Education 
of the Negro 


By Proressor Ketty Mitirr, Dean or tue CoL_iece or Arts 


AND Sciences, Howarp University, Wasuineron, 1D. C. 


poms TE progress of the Negro race consists in improve- 

ment of the personal worth and social efficiency 

T of its individual members. The value of any type 

of education must be appraised in terms of these 

standards. Any proposed scheme of social uplift 

which hopes to gain popular approval and support 

must be subjected to the concrete test of rendering 

* the recipient more worthy in his individual quali- 

ties and of making him a more efficient instrument of service to 
his fellowman. 

In this practical age there is little tolerance for abstract doc- 
trine or fruitless theory that does not translate itself into the 
actualities of life. The whole educational world has been pro- 
foundly affected by the influence of this tendency. The stress of 
educational emphasis has been shifted from the passive to the 
active aspect of culture. To be somebody was the ideal of the 
old school education ; to do something is the aim of the new. The 
one placed the stress of emphasis on being; the other on doing. 

This tendency towards the practical end of education is greatly 
emphasized when the application is limited to the colored race. 
The Negro’s presence in this country, in the first place, was due 
to the belief that he was intended by the Creator to be an instru- 
ment of crude service. His traditional function was mainly me- | 
chanical, and scarcely more human than that of the ox which pulls 
the plow. His personality was at first denied, and afterwards 
ignored. Men spoke of the Negro as a “good hand” just as they 
spoke of a good ax or a good ox. The imputed virtue had ex- 
clusive reference to his utility as a tool. The traditional bias 
concerning the Negro’s ordained place in the social scheme in- ; 
fluences present opinion concerning the kind of education which | 
should be imparted to him. As a consequence of this attitude, 
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that type of education which fits him for his accustomed sphere 
and place has found ready appreciation and favor; he is to be edu- 
cated for his work, rather than for himself, 

As a matter of fact, the great bulk of this race must devote its 
chief energies to the cruder and coarser grades of service which 
fall to its lot as far in the future as our present vision can pene- 
trate. The industrial education of the masses, therefore, becomes 
a matter of the highest concern to the practical statesman and 
philanthropist. Dr. Booker T. Washington, in his moments of 
greatest enthusiasm, has never over stated the importance of in- 
dustrial training as an essential agency of the general social up- 
lift. But at the same time, it should never be forgotten that the 
Negro is a human being as well as a utensil of service. A wise 
educational eeonomy will seek to make him a man working, rather 
than a working man. 

The universities and colleges for the Negroes were founded on 
the wave of moral enthusiasm which marked the highest point that 
christian philanthropy has ever attained. Upon the crest of this 
wave of enthusiasm for quickening the manhood of the Negro, 
educational facilities were provided for the race which, up to 
that time, had been forbidden the use of letters, on the basis of 
the higher standards adapted to the requirements of the most fa- 
vored European youth. If the practical phase was ignored, it 
was merely because industrial training was not at that time con- 
sidered a vital part of the education of the white race. Indeed, 
it was reserved for General 8S, C. Armstrong to add a new chapter 
to American education. Industrial training has gained and will 
forever retain its important place in the educational program of 
the American people. Hampton and Tuskegee typify national, 
rather than racial educational ideals. General Armstrong and 
Booker T. Washington, his chief apostle, have become the school- 
masters, not merely to the Negro, but to the nation. Educational 
methods suggested by the needs of the Negro have been applied 
to the requirements of the white race. One is reminded of the 
lines of Kipling: “The things that you learn from the yellow and 
brown will help you a heap with the white.” 

As the heat of feeling engendered by the anti-slavery agitation 
cooled down, it was inevitable that there would be a reaction in 
public sentiment against the higher education of the race. Sen- 
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timent at the time when the general educational policy of the 
nation was being re-written in terms of new demand, was such 
that it was to be expected that the so-called higher education of 
the Negro would be discredited and belittled. Under the parti- 
san propaganda of the industrial advocates, the fountain of phi- 
Janthropy was frozen to the appeal for higher education. 

Fortunately, however, the saner sense of the people is now re- 
asserting itself. The two types of education are no longer con- 
trasted as antagonistic and inconsistent, but compared as common 
factors of a joint product. Their relative claims should never 
have been made a matter of essential controversy, but merely a 
question of ratio and proportion. Negro colleges, following the 
lead of their white prototypes, are adjusting their curricula to the 
demands of the age. Economics, social science, and history, are 
sharing with the traditional ingredients. The advocates of in- 
dustrial training are now willing graciously to concede the value 
of the higher education if sensibly adapted and wisely applied. 

There are ten million Negroes in the United States with the 
status of American citizenship, each of whom needs to improve 
his personal qualities and social efficiency. This improvement 
must be brought about through philanthropic assistance and by 
self-reclamation. The agency that will most effectively conduce 
to this end is the chief concern of wise philanthropy and states- 
manship. Industrial and the higher education are both applied 
to the same task of uplifting and sustaining these millions of 
human beings and rendering them competent and willing co 
workers for the common good of the nation. Industrial educa- 
tion is pushing up from the bottom, while the higher education 
is pulling from the top. Both elements are efficient; neither is 
sufficient. 

The chief aim of the higher education is to produce an effi- 
cient leadership. According to the last available data from the 
Federal census, there are fifteen thousand Negro clergymen, about 
two thousand Negro physicians and dentists, twenty-one thousand 
Negro teachers, seven hundred Negro lawyers, and several thousand 
workers along the other lines of the higher callings and pursuits. 
These constitute about one-half of one per cent of the race; but 
it is to this class that the ninety-nine and one-half per cent must 
look for leadership. The foreigners who flock to our shores are up-- 
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lifted and sustained largely because they have intelligent and 
sympathetic leadership among their own race. The Catholic 
priesthood with its high standard of intelligence and practical 
statesmanship, saves the foreigner from becoming a national 
menace. The Negro must have a leadership within his own race 
to save him from a like fate. It is only through the higher train- 
ing that such influence can be developed; this task is a practical 
one. It is of no more immediate practical advantage to the Ne- 
gro, that the hungry should be fed, the naked clothed, and the 
houseless sheltered, than that the sick should be healed, the igno- 
rant enlightened, and that the simple should be guided and the 
wayward reclaimed. 

In the present temper of the American mind the Negro is con- 
fined to a separate social area which makes it necessary that his 
needs should be met by the professional class of his own race. Thus, 
the Negro teacher, minister, physician, lawyer, and editor become 
a social necessity; hence, the importance of the Negro college 
and university to train men and women of this blood for the higher 
offices to which their destiny calls them. Just in proportion as 
the spirit of racial segregation increases, the demand for internal 
leadership becomes intensified. No race, even through its most 
self-sacrificing members, can furnish intimate direction for a 
despised people, where general regulations compel them to ride 
in separate coaches, and to walk the streets apart, and to move in 
separate social spheres. It will be generally conceded that profes- 
sional workers should have about the same degree of education 
regardless of the social advantages of the people among whom they 
will be called upon to labor. The Negro teacher certainly meets 
with the most difficult problems in pedagogy and psychology; 
the Negro physician must treat every form of disease that human 
flesh is heir to; the Negro minister has to deal with the gravest 
moral and spiritual problems growing out of original and acquired 
sin. There devolves upon the leadership of this race the handling 
of issues which are as far reaching in their relations and as in- 
tricate in their entanglement as any that ever taxed the human 
understanding. Surely, they need that kind and degree of prepa- 
ration for their calling which have been found to be necessary by 
the experience of the ages. The function of the Negro college is 
to prepare the choice men of this race to stand in the high place 
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of moral and spiritual authority as guides, philosophers, and 
friends to their less fortunate brethren. For want of vision peo- 
ple perish, as well as for want of provision. The blind cannot 
lead the blind lest both fall into the ditch. 

The graduates of Negro colleges and universities are some times 
derided in all the moods and tenses of irony and ridicule. We 
have all laughed ourselves to weariness over the account of the 
barefoot boy reading Plato between the plow handles, the kitchen 
scullion discanting upon Kant, and the hotel waiter revelling in 
the glories of the Renaissance. The Negro collegian is depicted as 
an impractical doctrinaire, who spends his time in impotent 
frenzy, screaming against the existing evils of society which he 
has neither the deep discernment to understand nor the practical 
wisdom to alleviate. 

In the rapid rise of this class from the lower to the higher levels 
of life instances of mal-adaptations and grotesque misfits might 
naturally be expected. But a wide acquaintance with the gradu- 
ates of Negro colleges and universities in all parts of the land, 
convinces me that such instances are exceptional, and do not, in 
the least, characterize them as a class. They are almost univer- 
sally employed along lines of useful endeavor for the general 
betterment of the community and command the respect and good 
will of the people of both races among whom they live and work. 

As a concrete illustration of this principle, I cite the case of 
Howard University which is the largest university of European 
type for Negro youth to be found anywhere in the world. This 
institution has a student body of fifteen hundred young men and 
women pursuing the various branches of collegiate and profes- 
sional studies, and has sent into the world about three thousand 
graduates, and several times as many sometime pupils who have 
shared the partial benefit of its courses. These three thousand 
graduates, and sometime pupils are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, in almost every county and city 
with considerable Negro population, and are working along the 
lines of their callings as ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
and in the general activities for the welfare of the people. What 
is true of graduates of this university is equally true of other 
Negro colleges and of the men of the higher education as a class. 
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A few individual examples of Howard Alumni must sutffice to 
justify this statement. Rev. Wm. H. Brooks, Pastor of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City, has gone 
in and out among a congregation of nearly two thousand members 
for seventeen years, as their moral and spiritual example and 
guide. He is universally beloved and esteemed for his good 
works, and might well be described as the Good Shepherd of the 
colored people of New York City. Rev. George Frazier Miller, 
of the City of Brooklyn, a man of clean life and clear thought, 
high ideals and lofty endeavor, has endeared himself to the en- 
tire community as an exemplary moral and spiritual leader of men. 
Wun. E. Benson, founder of Kowaliga, Alabama, has established 
a self-supporting community involving ten thousand acres of 
land within the very heart of the black belt of the South. Hon. 
J. C. Napier, Ex-Registrar of the U. S. Treasury, is a lawyer of 
substance and standing in the City of Nashville, and is universally 
respected and esteemed by the white and black alike for his 
manly life and wholesome influence. Prof. Hugh M. Brown, 
the re-organizer of the Colored Institute at Cheney, Pa., is per- 
haps the best expert of the country upon the application of in- 
dustrial education to the teaching needs of the masses. Dr. W. 
A. Warfield is surgeon-in-chief of Freedmen’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., an institution with two hundred and fifty beds, 
and perhaps the largest and best equipped hospital between Bal- 
timore and New Orleans. Mr. J. E. Moorland, International 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, has been 
instrumental largely through the beneficence of Mr. Rosenwald, 
of Chicago, in promoting the erection of Y. M. C. A. buildings 
costing upward of $100,000 each, in large cities of the country; 
such buildings are already in full operation in Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Indianapolis, and Philadelphia, and plans are under way 
for erection of like plants in a half dozen other cities, Under 
the leadership and direction of Mr. Moorland, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has become the most active field of social 
endeavor among the colored race within the last few years; the 
work already accomplished and under way involves more than a 
million of dollars. These are but samples of the effective work 
which graduates of this university are doing along all lines of en- 
deavor for the general betterment of the people. 
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In the final analysis it will be found that there is no reasonable 
ground for conflict or misunderstanding between the two types 
of education. The late Dr. Booker T. Washington was a trustee of 


Hampton Institute and also of Harvard University, and effectively 
served his race through the instrumentality of both institutions. 
Both types of school make the joint appeal to the philanthropy, 
statesmanship, and conscience of the American people: “This, ye 
ought to have done and not to have left the other undone.” 


Strife 


An aeon then the masses moved, 
And the tumult onward sped ; 
An age—the mighty foray lulled; 
Each mountain raised its head. 
*Tis ages since these giants strove 
With the elemental hoard, 
But look, they stand on the right and left 
Sentinels brave’ without shield or sword, 
And the shining pools, at the warriors’ feet, 
Hold the blood from the ancient strife, 
And the cities and towns that dot the shores 
Are growths from the deeper life. 
The deeper life—ah, the inner shrine 
Where the past baptizes the now, 
And the Master waits by the Deathless Dead 
To show us the why and how! y 
Inaudible voice—we cannot hear, but the soundless, voiceless unseen 
soul 
Lifts the veil to His altar. Eyes are blind 
They see not the steps to the Blessed Goal 
Where dwells the Unattainable Mind. 
—Muinnte E. Hayes. 








Library Training in Normal Schools 


Report or A CoMMITTEE OF THE NatTionaL EpucaTIon 
ASSOCIATION. 


moms’ T the annual meeting of the American Library As- 
: sociation in Washington, D. C., in May, 1914, a 

A conference of normal school librarians was held 
: which resulted in the appointment of a special 


fe Ss 


Summ: mm0g Committee on library training in normal schools. 
: This was constituted as follows: Lucy E. Fay, 

librarian of the University of Tennessee, Chair- 
PMO 


man, Delia G. Ovitz, librarian of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, and Mary J. Booth, librarian of the Eastern 
Illinois Normal School. The purpose of the committee was to 
outline a standard course of library training for normal schools. 
This committee sought the co-operation of the library department 
of the National Education Association and accordingly a like 
committee, the names of whose members are subscribed, was ap- 
pointed by that organization at its annual meeting in St. Paul in 
July of the same year. 

The two committees agreed to divide the work. The A. L. A. 
committee undertook to gather information as to what courses 
are being given in the normal schools and on that basis to propose 
a series of standard courses. The N. E. A. committee, for its 
part, agreed to approach elementary and high school authorities 
in an effort to learn what sort of library training those persons 
who are in charge of elementary and high schools regard as most 
desirable. The A. L. A. committee made its report at the annual 
meeting of that society at Berkeley in June of the present year. 

The N. E. A. committee sent out to a hundred school super- 
visors representing all parts of the country a letter explaining the 
purposes of the committee, accompanied by the following ques- 
tionnaire: 
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WHAT SHOULD A TEACHER KNOW ABOUT THE USE 


OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES? 


Please check the items which you consider of first importance. 
I Elementary school teachers should know 
1, 


The best books for the grade they teach. 

a. For home reading. 

b. Connecting with the subject she teaches. 

ce. To read aloud. 

d. For stories to tell. 

The best encyclopedias for graded schools. . 

Books about children’s reading and story telling. 

How to judge books for usefulness and real worth. 

The best printed lists of children’s books. 

The best editions of standard children’s books. 

How to buy books economically. 

The book resources of her town, county and state. 

How to use books effectively. 

How to teach the use of indexes in books; the dictionary ; 

encyclopedias. 

Library technique as follows: 

a. How to mend books. © 

b. When a book should be re-bound. 

c. How to keep a record of the books belonging to the 
library, i e., an inventory or accession record. 

. The best way to keep a record of the books loaned. 

e. How to arrange the books in the library so that the 
books on the same subject may be easily found; i. e., 
to classify. 


II High school teachers should know 
;. 


The best books on their special subjects. 

Interesting books for home reading for high school girls 
and. boys. 

The best general encyclopedias. 

Encyclopedias of special subjects. 

The best magazines for high schools. 


The best lists of high school books. 
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How to use books to advantage. 

a. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, general reference books. 

b. Magazine indexes, 

Indexes in books. 

Classroom libraries, 

Special editions, 

In special subjects; e. g., vocational guidance. 

In reading for pleasure. 

How to co-operate with the public library. 

Library technique as follows: 

a. How to mend books. 

b. When a book should be re-bound. 

c. How to keep a record of the books belonging to the 
library; i. e., an inventory or accession record. 

d. The simplest way to record books loaned. 

e. How to arrange the books in the library so that the 
books on the same subject may be easily found; i. e., 
to classify. 

f. What catalog helps are available. 

How to make a card catalog (*) 


tho a9 


g- 
III Normal-training department teachers in high school should 


know 

1. The best children’s books for rural schools. 

2. Books of methods suited to the cadets in training de- 
partments. 

3. How to interest the cadets in the school library as a part 
of their school equipment so as 
a. To care properly for the books. 
b. To keep the necessary records. 

4. How to give the students standards for judging children’s 
books. 

5. How to buy books to best advantage. 

6. How to use the state school library lists. 

7. Useful pamphlets for country schools. 

8. How to care for pamphlets. 

9. How to use the school library. 


a. In connection with the teaching. 
b. For the pupils’ home reading. 
e. In community service, 
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Sixty answers were received. Several of the correspondents 
checked all of the items, declaring that all are important. The 
majority selected such points as I, 1, a, “Books for home read- 
ing,” and were inclined to pass over as of less importance such 
items as “Best encyclopedias for graded schools,” “How to buy 
books economically,” ‘““When a book should be re-bound,” “Special 
Editions,” “How to make a card catalogue,” and “How to keep 
the necessary records.” It was clear from the -checking that 
school men prize least the more technical aspects of the teacher- 
librarian’s training; that they most desire their teachers to know 
what books children can and should use and how to train in the 
use of them. 

The spirit of the replies was most reassuring. There was plainly 
a consciousness of the need of more and better library training 
than teachers are now generally given and a disposition to wel- 
come the movement to standardize and extend such training in 
the normal schools. The following excerpts are typical: 

“You have asked me to check items of first importance, which 
I have done, but they are all of importance. I am very much 
in favor of your plan to secure instruction of this kind in the 
normal schools. It is a move in the right direction.” 

“Teachers do not need to know library science, but need to 
know books and how and when to use them, especially books per- 
taining to subjects they are teaching. Training department 
teachers need to know a great deal about library work. I cannot 
omit any points under that head.” 

“Tt seems to me that if a course in library instruction were 
offered for teachers in training schools, all of the subjects indi- 
cated on the outline which you have sent me might well be con- 
sidered. I have checked, however, those that seem of most im- 
portance for the teacher, having in mind the fact that someone 
specially trained would take care of the others. I believe that a 
definite library course should be offered to all prospective teachers, 
and that there should be a larger appreciation of the field of lit- 
erature, with a keener discrimination in regard to authors and 
subject matter.” 

“Your letter of April 9th with questionnaire was submitted to 
our librarian. She reports as follows:—‘I have answered the 
checked items from the side of what a teacher should know about 
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a library, drawn from my experience here. I suppose there is a 
regular librarian in charge. If so it is not necessary for a teacher 
to know how to mark, accession, or keep a record of the books, 
but if it is a rural teacher who has charge of a school library as 
well as teaching, the problem is quite different. From the way 
the questions are worded, I judge they apply to elementary and 
high school teachers rather than to rural teachers’.” 

‘“‘We have a children’s library in addition to our general school 
library and co-operate with our State library in this respect. We 
have a librarian and an assistant who devote their entire time to 
this work. Through our English and history teachers in the high 
school, every pupil is required to spend at least one to three pe- 
riods of forty-five minutes each week in supervised reading and 
acquaintance with books.” 

“Your questionnaire very strikingly illustrates the truth of 
the suggestion that it would be quite well for any teacher in any 
work to know quite well everything that touches his work. This 
truth, however, should not make us forget the other truth that we 
are human and have our limitations. To let teachers feel that 
those in charge of administration or supervision are unconscious 
of these natural and necessary limitations and unsympathetic with 
people who have to suffer and work under them would destroy 
their confidence in the value of our administration and super- 
vision. 

“T think the questionnaire is very suggestive and, instead of 
stating dogmatically that the teachers in any of the departments 
must necessarily know all of the things suggested in connection 
with library work in their department, you can do the most good 
by placing such a list before them as indicating the ways in which 
they may render themselves more efficient through the aid of 
books.” 

“T was very much interested in the outline of your committee’s 
report on library instruction in normal schools. I do not see how 
it is possible to comply with your request, namely, to check the 
topics of first improtance. It seems to me that all of these topics 
are of first importance. I do not see how any satisfactory course 
could omit a single one of them. This may mean more time than 
is ordinarily accorded in normal schools, but it seems to me that 
library instruction is one of those practical phases which have been 
sadly neglected and to which we must give more time.” 
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After examining the answers to the question sheets and review- 
ing the reports and articles on the subject which have appeared 
in the Proceedings of the N. E. A. and in the Library Journal 
and other similar periodicals, the committee formulated the fol- 
lowing 


STANDARD COURSES IN LIBRARY TRAINING FOR 
STUDENTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


1. A course in the use of the library for the personal assistance 
of all normal school students, both while they are in school 
and afterward. Minimum time, ten class periods. 


2. A course in directing the reading of children, including the 
use of libraries so far as this is possible by them. Minimum 
time, fifty class periods. 

3. A course in library organization and administration for 


teacher-librarians. This should prepare a few students in 
each normal school each year to take charge of the libraries 
in elementary and rural schools and to be of general assistance 
to supervising officers in building up and administering li- 
braries. Elective. Minimum time, one hundred class periods. 

To comment upon each of these courses, the first should in- 
clude at least the following topics: importance of training in the 
use of books—the possibilities of the library; classification; ar- 
rangement in the library; the catalogue; reference books; peri- 
odicals ; indexes; public documents; the investigation of subjects ; 
how to read for various purposes; book selection. All these topics 
should be presented in concrete fashion by means of actual prob- 
lems and demonstration. This course should be given in the li- 
brary itself by the librarian. 

The second course should include at least the following topics: 
the importance and possibilities of children’s reading; the prob- 
lem of directing it; kinds of children’s books and value of each; 
standards of choice; grading; adaptation from the sources; story- 
telling; dramatization; graphic illustration; the use of pictures, 
maps, etc.; how to get books in the library of the school and in 
the public library; library rules and regulations; the care of 
books; what books to buy for one’s self. This course should 
usually be given by a member of the English department with the 
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co-operation of the librarian, and it should involve practice in 
conducting lessons in general reading and in the “library hour”, 
as well as in the handling and care of books and lists. 

The third course, which should be elective, should be open to 
high school graduates who take all the regular work in English 
and history and who wish to elect the library course in order to 
add this to the usual equipment. (It is assumed that normal 
schools which undertake to train librarians as such will look else- 
where for assistance in making out their courses.) The topics 
taken up should be of a strictly practical nature and should keep 
steadily in view the actual opportunities which will lie before the 
graded and rural school teacher. In addition to the topics in- 
cluded in courses one and two, the following should be covered: 
selecting and ordering of books; accessioning; labeling; cata- 
loging; arranging on the shelves; issuing; mending; binding; at- 
tracting and directing readers; co-operation with public libraries ; 
helpful library agencies; community service. All these topics 
should be taught in the library and should be enforced by appren- 
tice work. 

The above outline is submitted as representing the minimum 
standard. It omits, for example, the interesting topics concern- 
ing the history of book making and the book trade which Miss 
Ovitz suggests,* but it covers, it is believed, the really essential 
features. 

The material for conducting such courses as are outlined above 
has now been fairly well sifted and organized ; as aid to supervis- 
ors, librarians, teachers, and students who may be interested in 
one or more of the courses the committee submits the following 
brief list of 
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A School that is Different 


By J. Wuitrorp Rippte, Jr., Sprinerrerp, Mass. 


summons TEN the taxpayers of a city of 100,000 population 


= 
vote one million dollars for the erection and equip- 
W ment of a high school building, the onlooker is 
naturally curious to know whether the community 

od 


has been carried away by an educational fad, or 


whether it has something for which it can say 
= “value received.” 
* Recently, the city of Springfield, Massachu- 


setts, dedicated its high school of commerce building, a plant 
which, with furnishings, cost one million dollars, and is the latest 
word in school architecture and design. 

This building is the culmination of a remarkable growth along 
the line of commercial education, in a city noted for its leader- 
ship in educational thought and experiment, the history of which 
is worthy of a place in the annals of American school development. 

To Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, now Dean of Teachers College, 
New York University, then Superintendent of Schools in Spring- 
field, is due the initiatory step towards commercial education in 
the Springfield schools. He has been referred to as “the man who 
put Springfield on the educational map,” and not the least of his 
many innovations was that which has evidenced his foresight in 
the remarkable growth of this branch of education in that city. 

The opportunities for varied study in the secondary schools of 
Springfield, open to pupils who completed the elementary schools, 
were to be found in two distinct courses, academical, or college 
preparatory, and general, given in one high school building, the 
Central High School. 

With an eye to economy of effort and result for pupil and 
teacher, Dr. Balliet sought to eliminate the sacrifice of pupil to 
curriculum, and lessen the percentage of misfits in the higher 
schools by the addition of four more courses, two courses, technical 
and special ; and two courses in commercial education. 

With the ability in picking organizers for which he is noted, 
Dr. Balliet called to Springfield to organize and teach the commer- 
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cial course, a man not only of ripe experience, but also a man 
with a vision, with a love for young men and women, and a clear 
conception of what the business man wants in an employee. That 
man, Carlos B. Ellis, author of texts on commercial subjects, and 
now principal of the High School of Commerce, went to Spring- 
field seventeen years ago, and organized his first course with 
thirty-seven pupils, as a department of the Central High School. 

The history of commercial education in Springfield is the story 
of the realized vision of one man,—Carlos B. Ellis. 

The phrase so frequently heard nowadays, “education for effi- 
ciency,” had not been coined then, but that idea was the working 
plan for the selection of studies, and the organization of instruc- 
tion. A careful study of the number of pupils in the high school 
who continued their education in higher institutions of learning, 
and of the number who entered the employ of local business houses 
immediately upon graduation, together with a study of the re- 
quirements of the local business field, led to the adoption of a 
plan which has had as its primary object, fitting the school to the 
particular needs of the community. 

As a corollary of the above the school fits the pupil to take his 
place in the community with a minimum of waste in the selection 
and pursuit of his studies. | 

The commercial courses are designed for the girls and boys of 
Springfield who must from necessity find work in its offices, 
stores, banks, and business houses after they complete their public 
schooling. In fact, the work is so arranged that should a pupil 
be compelled to leave school at the end of the first, second, or 
third year’s work, he will have completed certain work which will 
fit him to do some one thing well. Students who expect or can 
afford to attend the academical courses in college attend the other 
high schools, while those who wish to fit themselves for the higher 
schools of finance and economy are given in the High School of 
Commerce such work as will enable them to qualify for admission. 

Many pupils who graduate from the other high schools at the 
mid-year, under the system of semi-annual promotion, which pre- 
vails in Springfield, take post graduate work in the High School 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Ellis has preached and taught that the best education is 
that which fits a pupil to do his best in the community where he 
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lives, both as a citizen and a worker, and that that “best” for the 
pupil who cannot afford an education further than the high school, 
means practical, not theoretical, equipment to take his place in 
the business life of his particular community. 

This idea, new in its method of application, met with disfavor 
on the part of some, who saw in it the over-emphasis of the 
utilitarian, and the neglect of the so-called cultural ; on the part of 
others who feared that the new courses would deplete the enrol- 
ment in the other schools, or parallel their work. This opposition 
found outlet in numerous obstacles placed in the way of the growth 
of the course, in adequate housing, and in the expression in pub- 
lic and private of grave doubts as to the real advantage of the 
commercial course experiment, 

Subjects covering three years of study comprised the first cur- 
riculum in 1898, and the first class of twenty-six pupils was grad- 
uated in 1900. The standard was constantly raised, the course 
was lengthened to four years with subjetts offered for post gradu- 
ate study, constantly preserving, however, the “unit idea” of 
fitting the pupil to do something well at each stage of the course. 

The department had grown in numbers to such an extent in 
1906 that it was transferred to the Technical High School build- 
ing, which had just been completed to accommodate the students 
wishing technical and special training, to secure adequate ac- 
commodation, and its numbers continued to grow. 

Recognition of the work being done in the department, and of 
the fact that it was essentially a school that was “different,” led 
to its organization as an independent school in September, 1910, 
and it began its life as the High School of Commerce with 480 
pupils. Throughout its growth, Superintendent James H. Van 
Sickle, worthy successor to Dr. Balliet, has been, with Mr. Ellis, 
an ardent believer and has had an enthusiastic faith in its mission. 

No one of the other high school buildings was large enough to 
accommodate two schools holding sessions at the same time, and 
since 1910, the sessions of the High School of Commerce have 
been held in the afternoon in the Central High School building. 
Even with the handicap of afternoon hours, the attendance has 
grown steadily until the enrollment for the present year is 870. 

The plan of its organization, and the principles guiding the 
course of study and instruction made themselves felt in the com- 
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munity. The Springfield business men awoke to the fact that 
they were getting better equipped employees, that here was a 
school whose object. was practical and proficient education. They 
demanded that an institution of such service, which had won a dis- 
tinctive place for itself amid handicaps, should be given oppor- 
tuhity to do its work amid the best surroundings procurable. With 
practically no opposition, the taxpayers of Springfield gave their: 
verdict in favor of the Ellis plan of commercial education in the 
shape of a million dollar appropriation for a home for the High 
School of Commerce. 

One of the leading business men of the city in commenting 
upon this attitude said, “Most of us are rather skeptical in the 
matter of the value of what the schools give our boys and girls. 
Like the man from Missouri, we must be shown, but here’s a 
school with a record for achievement. Money talks, and when a 
school shows money results to the business man and the graduate, 
it shows community results.” 

“From statistics on file at the Board of Trade, 520 young men 
and women have received diplomas from the High School of 
Commerce since the first class was graduated in 1900. Inter- 
views have been secured from 84% of these. They are employed 
in some forty different business occupations. Of the boys 42% 
are with the same employer with whom they started and 31% 
have changed employers once, making in reality, 73% who have 
been permanently located through the efforts of the school.” 
“Only 3% of the boy graduates have changed employers over 
three times in the fourteen years which statistics cover. The 
average median yearly increase in salary for the boys has been 
$102.00.” 

“Of the girl graduates 56% are with their original employers, 
26% have changed employers once and 12% twice. The average 
median yearly increase in salary for the girls has been $56.80.” 

“Probably 9 5 will be graduated this year, and the business 
houses here are offering places to them now.” 

Tt has not been hard for such a school to gain the hearty sup- 
port of the commercial organizations of the city. Many of the 
members of the faculty are members of the local Board of Trade. 
Community interests are thus made school interests to the mutual 


benefit of both. 
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Some of the features of the new building are illustrative of 
the working plan of the school organization. Separate study-rooms 
are provided for subject study where pupils may, under the su- 
pervision of the subject teacher, prepare lessons and do work in 
that subject. On the supposition that home-making is part of 
the business woman’s education as well as is proficiency along 
business lines, all girls are trained in the fundamentals of hy- 
giene, cooking, and sewing. All boys are required to take courses 
in hygiene and elementary science. Two gymnasiums are pro- 
vided, one for boys, and one for girls, so arranged that they can 
be thrown into one for social functions. A system of shower 
baths and dressing rooms provides for the cleanliness of pupils, and 
gymnasium instructors insist that every pupil in the school shall 
have at least one shower bath each week. An auditorium of modern 
design with a seating capacity of 1600, a large stage fully equipped 
with moving picture and stereopticon apparatus; sound proof 
rooms for typewriting; a color scheme for the scientific blending 
of light in each room and corridor; a lunch room with tables ac- 
commodating 800 pupils; a domestic science department with a 
complete gas range for each girl in the class, and a model dining- 
room where she may learn the essentials of table service; rooms 
for sewing and cutting; scientific laboratories and class rooms 
for the study of the commercial chemistry and physics; seventy- 
two recitation and study rooms, forty-three rooms for offices, sup- 
plies, lockers, laboratories, and storage, a dozen large sanitary 
lavatories, and fire-proof construction throughout are some of the 
features of this new building. 

A glance at the course of study shows English as the most im- 
portant. Every pupil must pursue the study of English five pe- 
riods each week for the entire four years, which is from 75 to 100 
hours more work in that subject than is required of pupils in the 
other high schools. A perfect mastery of the spelling of the words 
of ordinary business English is required, and the department of 
English has collected its own special list. Special courses in ad- 
vertising and news writing are offered in addition to the regular 
courses. Local history and industries, physical geography based 
upon Springfield as a manufacturing center, civic duties and 
problems, domestic science and hygiene, come in for a share of 
the pupils’ attention. Bookkeeping, accounting, filing systems, 
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oftice practice, banking, arithmetic, stenography, typewriting, and 
law keep the pupils’ time well occupied. All of these are taught 
with community demands and needs in view. The motto in all 
departments is Emerson’s saying, “There is one best way to do 
anything,” and that one best way is sought by instructor and 
pupil. 

The very atmosphere of the class room gives one the impression 
of that spirit of business and serious aim which pervades the school. 
Few, indeed, are the unprepared lessons. When one learns that ful- 
ly one-third of the pupils are at work in various business offices of 
the city part of each day, and that the total earnings of such 
pupils for the school year exceed $15,000, this esprit de corps is 
understood in a small measure at least. 

To such an extent do local firms depend upon filling vacancies 
from the graduates of the school that an average of 70% of each 
graduating class is already at work even before their diplomas 
have been presented to them. In order to meet this demand, the 
courses are so arranged in the senior year that credit in office prac- 
tice is given towards graduation to such pupils as have positions 
offered them three months prior to graduation. 

The “loafer” or the “would be sport” soon finds himself in an 
alien environment in this school, and either catches the spirit or 
seeks greener pastures and more quiet waters. The many social ac- 
tivities and organizations usually found in high schools today are 
few in number in this school, and confined exclusively to those 
which co-ordinate the schools and the community. An honor roll 
of graduates is kept in the office, and the student body is informed 
from time to time of the achievements of the alumni. An honor 
roll of pupils is also announced in public assembly once each 
quarter, the names of all pupils who have not been tardy once, 
and whose recitation grade is between 80 and 90% finding a place 
thereon. The school is noted for the small percentage of absence 
and tardiness marks, 

“How do you secure such a spirit of work and inspire such 
seriousness of purpose?’ is the query most frequently on the lips 
of visitors. 

The reply of Principal Ellis to that query throws another light 
upon the working plan of this school that is “different.” 

“Every pupil knows,” said he, “from the day he enters, that 
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some day I shall be asked by some business man to recommend 
him or her for a position. He knows that I shall tell the truth 
about him. He knows, too, that each of his teachers in his senior 
year will be asked the following questions about him: Is he a good 
speller? Is he self-reliant? Is he courteous? Is he trustworthy ? 
Is he doing his best? and that upon a favorable reply to these 
questions will rest his recommendation for a position.” Under 
such conditions the problem of discipline and of shirking work is 
almost eliminated. 

Like all good organizers, and men with a vision, Mr. Ellis has 
gathered around him a group of men and women teachers who 
apply his doctrine and strive to make the pupil realize that the 
school is for the pupil primarily. One would go far to find a more 
devoted and loyal group of men and women than those composing 
the faculty of the school that is “different.” 

The claim is not made by Principal Ellis that the course of 
study or the subjects pursued or even the aim of the High School 
of Commerce is new or different from those of other schools of 
similar name throughout the country. The great claim of this 
school to the title of “The school that is different,” is that in re- 
sults attained, in the spirit in which the work is done, and in the 
adaptation of its courses to local conditions, it has better fulfilled 
its mission in the community than any other school of similar 
type. 

Closely linked with the business life of the community as it is, 
the school has not neglected its duty to the home and the social 
group. Realizing that motion pictures have become the great 
source of amusement for many children and parents, Principal 
Ellis has inaugurated a series of motion picture entertainments 
free to the school children of the city in the afternoon, and open 
to the public at large in the evening upon payment of an admis- 
sion fee of five cents. At these entertainments are given the finest 
films obtainable upon subjects possessing distinct educational 
value. <A short explanatory talk precedes each entertainment, 
that the films may be easily comprehended and two hours of high 
class amusement is given. 

The aim striven for is to create an appreciation of the best in 
motion pictures, to raise the standard of demand, and to provide 
a place where the community may procure its pleasure amid the 
best environment, and in the greatest comfort possible. 
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The school in this way has been furnishing from 1600 to 2000 
people of the community weekly with clean, artistic, wholesome, 
entertaining and instructive “movies.” 

A visit to the school at work, the study of its particular methods, 
and the canvass of the local business men would seem to warrant 
the assertion that in the High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has found a solution of the problem of fitting edu- 
cation to community needs at least, and therein, after all, may lie 
the essence of the difference between it and most other secondary 
schools whose aim has not yet been realized. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Headmaster Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph. D., of the Tower School, 
Port Deposit, Maryland, has made some trenchant remarks upon The 
War and Education, which appeared first in the New York Evening 
Post and afterward in a neat reprint in pamphlet form. We present 
herewith some liberal quotations from this reprint in view of its vigor, 
discriminating insight and helpful suggestiveness. After tracing the 
probable effects of the war on education in England, France and Ger- 
many Mr. Baker says: “The United States wiil gain increased impor- 
tance in finance and commerce, and possibly also in international pol- 
itics, as a result of the war. Will it gain in intellectual importance? 
Are we capable of seizing this opportunity to make American learn- 
ing secure an international significance? Are the conditions of Amer- 
can education such that we can become pre-eminent in research? We 
have more than enough universities to achieve great results. There 
is no lack of opportunities to do important things in science. There 
are eminent scholars scattered through our universities, who are a 
source of real inspiration, but it is very much to be doubted if Amer- 
ica is now in a position to do the work of the European scholars. The 
greatness of our country up to the present has not consisted in the 
achievements of its learned men. Most of the great minds in this 
country have been employed in practical affairs, in bringing to the 
surface and utilizing and combining our natural resources. The prizes 
have gone to the men with executive genius. Pure scholarship has 
not had a very large place in the American’s scheme of things. The 
American university, as an institution organized for the pursuit of 
advanced studies, has been in existence for hardly a generation. 

“Moreover, our system of education has been moulded, and possibly 
hampered, by practical ideals. Our country is not yet ready to assume 
the position of a ‘first-class power’ in the realm of scholarship, be- 
cause there is a lack of men who desire to be scholars. The business 
life of America is too engrossing to allow large numbers of men to 
devote their lives to research. 

“Learning is further hampered in this country by the nature of the 
work that is done in most schools. To be sure, the great names in the 
world of science are associated with the higher institutions, but the 
eminent scholars would not have been possible if their preliminary 
training had not been sound and if they had not been bred in an atmos- 
phere of learning. At this juncture everything cries out for better 
school work; for a cessation of the sentimental notions of making 
things easy for students; for intenser methods of teaching. 

“Tf great scientific achievements were the result of intrepid think- 
ing, instead of patient and long-continued study, it is quite possible 
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that America would soon become the home of a race of brilliant in- 
vestigators, but the national temperament is almost a hindrance to 
research. There is too much restlessness, too much haste, too much 
anxiety to achieve quick results to make it easy for the average Amer- 
ican student to content himself with the rather abstract results that 
come to the scholar. Most of the big prizes that have fallen to Amer- 
icans have been gained by their boldness in seizing upon the material 
possibilities of their surroundings and their enterprise in exploiting 
these opportunities. 
* * . * * 


“The war will probably not improve American scholarship; there 
are many reasons for believing that we shall enter upon a period of 
industiialism when the struggle is over. The unprecedented destruc- 
t:on of property which has taken place has created, so to speak, an im- 
mense vacuum which will have to be filled from many quarters. Amer- 
ica will, of course, have a share in this rehabilitation. During a period 
of commercial expansion, it is hardly to be expected that the unprac- 
tical features of education will receive much attention. Vocational 
training will occupy the thoughts of teachers, and those who are re- 
sponsible for the management of school systems, more completely than 
ever before. 

* * * * * 


“Tt would seem to be a most appropriate time to take stock of the 
methods of education. We find confusion in almost everything that 
has to do with the American schools, colleges and universities. There is 
great indefiniteness with respect to standards; there is a waste of ef- 
fort, and, as a result, great waste of money due to the fact that a 
half-dozen institutions are doing the work that might be done more 
effectively by one; in many of the colleges there is a most unbecoming 
craze for numbers, which has produced a weakening of the standards 
which should be required of candidates for admission to these institu- 
tions. These unfortunate and wasteful conditions cannot be corrected 
by any scheme of quick readjustment, but the time is certainly at 
hand when we should begin to change some of the most glaring mis- 
takes in our methods. It is not possible to wipe out of existence the 
scores of unnecessary schools and colleges, but if the public were more 
completely informed as to what the different institutions are accom- 
plishing, what their standards of scholarship and what their real aims 
are, some of the abuses which are most deplorable would disappear. 

The pressing need is for a strong centralized authority which will 
have the power to create adequate standards for testing the work of the 
various educational institutions; will have the authority to examine 
these schools and colleges and to make known to the public, without 
any reservation, just what they are accomplishing. The greatest possi- 
ble publicity, and some more tangible methods of estimating what is 
good and what is bad, would benefit every department of education. 
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In whose hands should this authority be placed is a question that could 
be decided without great difficulty. It would be the obvious thing to 
expand the present Bureau of Education into an institution whose 
commands would have to be obeyed and whose judgments would be 
accepted as final. The present United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation might become a Cabinet officer ; in any case, his influence should 
become much more positive and direct than it is at present. 

“The creation of a Minister of Education with the power of enforc- 
ing some definite standards would not bring an educational millen- 
nium at once. It would not do away with the thousand and one col- 
leges that are attempting to do the work of the universities, with in- 
sufficient equipment of libraries and laboratories and inadequately 
prepared men. It would not wipe out of existence the host of small 
sectarian and other colleges which are kept alive with great difficulty 
for sentimental reasons, and whose work could be done more effective- 
ly by stronger institutions. These reforms could not be accomplished 
at once, but by pointing out the limitations of these different classes 
of institutions, it would show a way of correcting some of their abuses. 
Its work with the secondary schools could probably be of even greater 
importance by classifying them according to their efficiency and by 
defining more accurately the work to be done by the different classes 
of schools. In short, the province of such a strong central authority 
would be at first to introduce order into our badly confused system of 
education. 

“The many advantages which would arise from such a reorganization 
would show themselves not only in the form of better teaching in the 
schools and colleges and more economical administration, but it would 
make possible greater achievements in the field of research. In time 
the number of first-rate American scholars will increase, the scientific 
achievements of prime importance will grow. The intelligence and 
independence of thought of the American student is such that he must 
accomplish great things when he finds himself in surroundings where 
good scholarship is recognized and appreciated.” 


Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of schools in Boston; Mass., 
in a “Foreword” upon a circular of “Questions on Teaching” prepared 
by the Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement 
and which has been sent to the teachers of that city, makes the follow- 
ing very helpful suggestions: 

“There is no effective way of improving the teaching of our schools 
except as the teachers themselves feel the need of self-improvement. 
Fortunately, there are few teachers who do not desire to improve in 
school room efficiency and in the knowledge of the theory and art of 
teaching. The first step towards improvement is a rigid self-exami- 
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nation through which each one may see himself as he is, in the light 
of what he should be. After such an examination, every conscientious 
teacher will put forth a strenuous effort to strengthen the weak places 
in his character and professional work. After considerable corre- 
spondence with many who have given much thought to the art of 
teaching, the following study has been prepared with the hope that it 
will prove of value to teachers for the purpose of self-examination and 
self-improvement. If each one of us will subject himself to a rigid 
self criticism in the light of this inquiry, it is probable that it will be 
of greater benefit to the children of this city than any material thing 
that could be done for the schools. “It is hoped that no one, from the 
temporary teacher to the superintendent, will feel that this is not 
meant for him. ‘If each one mends one, all will be amended.’ ” 

The questions which follow this “Foreword” are so searching and 
suggestive that we propose to reproduce them in full in a succession 
of brief paragraphs beginning here and continued in this department 
in successive numbers of Epucation. They were prepared in con- 
nection with the work on a plan for promoting teachers in Boston on 
the basis of merit. 

The first section relates to 


I. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Is my personal appearance as good as I can make it? 
2. Am I careful to keep myself is as good physical health as possi- 


3. Is my mien natural and sincere rather than affected or assumed ? 

4, What mannerisms have I that can be overcome? 

5. Is my voice well modulated? 

6. Is my speech so well enunciated that I am easily understood by 
the pupils? 

%. How do I know that my use of English is worthy of the mother 
tongue ? . 

8. What traits are there in my disposition which I should hold in 
check ? 

Later will follow II. Ability as a Teacher, the questions under 
which are divided into 1. Management of the Room; 2. Manage- 
ment of the Class; and 3. Teaching the Lesson. 


The needless sacrifice of thirty precious, young lives, under most 
pathetic conditions,—with their helpless and agonized parents look- 
ing on,—when a schoolhouse, of faulty construction, burned recently 
in Peabody, Mass., has led to a vigorous investigation of schoolhouse 
conditions throughout the East. We not only hope but vehemently 
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urge that every official who reads this paragraph will assume the per- 
sonal responsibility of investigating the conditions in the schools of 
his town or city, and, if they are not right, take steps to make them 
right, as a direct result of this sobering catastrophe. This will be the 
only good that can well come out of it. It will not restore those dear 
children to their parents; but it may possibly be the means of prevent- 
ing similar awful affiictions to other parents. Such losses are irrepar- 
able and inexcusable. If vast sums of money or millions of dollars 
worth of precious gems were stored in a public building they would 
be guarded by all the protecting devices that human ingenuity could 
think of and watched with jealous solicitude. Are our beloved sons 
and daughters less precious, that we allow them to be penned up in 
fire-traps with in-swinging doors, inflammable floorings and _ parti- 
tions, and stairways that end in narrow halls before blank walls? 
Every teacher should think, and think hard, about the conditions 
surrounding her precious charges. Every superintendent should con- 
sider it his supreme official duty to bring to the attention of his school 
board any recommendations that may be necessary to make the school 
houses under his charge, safe and sanitary. Every Board of Educa- 
tion, should put safety above every other consideration, includ- 
ing economy and the ambition for efficiency. And every father 
and mother with a child at school should visit the school on a 
tour of inspection and personally see to it that the officials to whose 
care their precious children are committed for the greater part of the 
day time during five days in the week, are doing their full duty in re- 
gard to those conditions of health and safety which can be attained 
by careful thought, planning, and the expenditure of money. “Safety 
First” should be the motto over the front door of every school house. 
Is it up over your children’s schoolhouse door? 


It is claimed that “the education of the cripples of America has 
been so neglected that only three superintendents of public instruc- 
tion of the forty-eight states represented by the galaxy of stars on 
our flag could give any information as to the number of crippled chil- 
dren in their respective states that were eligible to attend school and 
the number that were unable to attend on account of physical or fi- 
nancial shortness; that your state constitution says that all children 
of mental power shall have an opportunity to receive an education, 
and that money is collected as taxes for that purpose ; that the crippled 
children alone are virtually robbed of their pro rata of this school tax; 
that an expert statistician of New York has estimated that there 
are approximately 3,500 crippled persons between the ages of 6 and 
21 years to every million people in the United States, which means 
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that there are more than 350,000 crippled children in this country ; 
that there was the sum of $700,000,000 expended in this nation 
last year for education, with an additional $100,000,000 for the care 
of the feeble-minded ; that Germany, England, France, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and many other European countries have long since learned 
that it is cheaper from the economic viewpoint as well as humanita- 
rian to educate the cripples to the degree that they are self-supporting 
and independent.” 


The prizes offered by the National Education Association Committee 
on Thrift include a first prize of $750.00, a second prize of $250.00 
and a third prize of $100.00 for essays on Thrift to be written by 
adults. This is entirely separate from the prizes offered to children 
as referred to in the last number of Epucation. Persons intending to 
compete for these prizes must notify the Secretary of the Association 
of their intention to do so, not later than December 1st and the essays 
must be ready not later than March ist, 1916. 








Foreign Notes 


ENGLAND’s COMMANDEERED ScHoois.—The first public act in dis- 
charge of the duties of his office by the new President of the Board of 
Education, Mr. Henderson, was a statement, in the House of Com- 
mons as to the number of elementary school buildings which have been 
commandeered for military purposes since the beginning of the war. 
Over a thousand school houses in England and Wales have been, re- 
quired out of a total of 21,000. At the same time there has been 
almost complete arrest of building operations both in the erection of 
new schools and the enlargement or improvement of existing prem- 
ises ; although the number of school places affected and the number of 
children displaced are not stated, common observation shows that the 
school buildings which have been taken are the best and often the 
largest. 


CHILD-WELFARE Work IN Braprorp.—The Bradford municipal 
maternity and child-welfare scheme was advanced recently by the 
formal opening of the infants’ department; the children’s clinic, and 
the children’s special hospital—the antenatal clinic and maternity 
home having been opened last March. The infants’ department, in- 
cludes the infant consultations and hospital and milk depot; the chil- 
dren’s clinic has two branches of work—the supervision of the chil- 
dren from a year old until school age, and the supervision of young 
people from the school-leaving age up to the age of 16, when they 
come under the national insurance act; the children’s special hospital 
is for the treatment of all kinds of diseases of the eye, ear, throat and 
nose. 





The Bradford education committee has also established a residential 
school for blind children at a cost of approximately $40,000. This 
school completes a scheme whereby children, when they have finished 
their school course, will be drafted into the Bradford Royal Institute 
for the blind and there trained in useful pursuits until they reach the 
age of 21, from which time they will be admitted to the benefits of 
the institution and assisted to earn money for themselves. 


Norway is noted for its ample provision of elementary and second- 
ary schools, and schools for industrial training which maintain and 
develop the arts characteristic of the nation; in particular work in 
metals and wood, and the feminine industries of embroidery and lace 
work. Recently attention has been directed to the need of training 
for agriculture, although Norway has a comparatively small propor- 
tion of productive soil, 25 per cent. as against 80 per cent. in Den- 
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mark. It is estimated that less than four per cent. even of the pro- 
ductive land of Norway is under full cultivation; as a consequence 
of the recent agitation of this subject, measures have been taken to 
establish agricultural schools at selected centers and to interest farm- 
ers in improved methods and implements of agriculture by means of 
lectures and demonstrations. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ComMission.—Under 
the presidency of the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Nantes, a commercial and agricultural commission has been 
established with the object of encouraging in every possible way the 
creation of new industries in that region. A special study will be 
made as to the possibility of translating the manufactures hitherto 
carried on in those northern provinces that are now in the enemy 
hands. For the development of commercial and technical education 
separate chemical, commercial, and agricultural institutes will be 
formed at Nantes. 

With respect to the notion that the belligerents should exclude 
from their schools the language and literature of their enemies a 
French writer says: “However happy we may suppose the issue of the 
war, we cannot expect to erase from the map of the world countries 
using the German language. We can neither exterminate nor treat 
as a negligible quantity some 80 million individuals who speak Ger- 
man. All those who have had to endure the horrors of military occu- 
pation have been astonished to hear the German officers and numerous 
sub-officers and even private soldiers speaking French, while the diffi- 
culty our English friends find in expressing themselves in our lan- 
guage has sometimes given rise to unfortunate incidents. The fact is 
the Germans are profoundly impressed with two truths of an ele- 
mentary order, namely, that to know one’s enemy well is to have begun 
to conquer him, and that the language of a people is the key to their 
national condition. 


A Cotiece tn Cutna.—The manner in which American influences 
have penetrated China is indicated by the number of leading men who 
are graduates of the Canton Christian College. The value of this 
institution is recognized by a letter addressed to the President of the 
college by the Civil Governor of the Province of Kwangtung, accom- 
panying a contribution of $1,000 as a token of his appreciation of the 
work. In his letter the Governor says: “The Canton Christian col- 
lege is a crown, as it were, of South China, having taught and educa- 
ted many talented scholars.” 


A. T. S. 
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Book Notices 


INDIAN LEGENDS. By Marion Foster Washburne. [Illustrated by 
Frederick Richardson, Cloth, 144 pages. Price 45 cents. Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago and New York. 

There are few Indian legends which do not have in them a depth of 
meaning greater than appears in the majority of stories which find their 
way straight to the child mind and heart. The seven myths which have 
been gathered by Marion Foster Washburne into one volume, for sixth 
and seventh grade pupils, reach down to the foundation of being and re- 
veal the primitive life of a very early day. Our world of today would 
be the poorer had not these quaint legends, which for centuries have 
been repeated by father to son in the tepee, been culled from their lips 
and preserved in this permanent form for generations of red and white 
men yet to come. 


ENUNCIATION AND ARTICULATION. By Ella M. Boyce. (Revised 
Edition). 12 mo., cloth, 90 pages. Price 30 cents. Ginn & Company. 


“Enunciation and Articulation” supplies practical exercises designed 
to train the organs of hearing to acuteness, and the organs of speech to 
accuracy. The exercises have recently been re-edited with the most 
painstaking care, and thoroughly revised in the light of critical com- 
ments from teachers in all parts of the country, so that they now rep- 
resent the most up-to-date, fully tested theory and practice in correc- 
tive and formative phonics. The book is intended not merely for gram- 
mar schools but also to furnish training for public speaking for pupils 
in high and normal schools. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. Volume II. By Edwin G. 
Cooley. 

This volume gives an account of the observations and experiences of 
the author during the winter of 1913-14. A previous investigation, de- 
scribed in an earlier volume, was devoted chiefly to the investigation of 
commercial and industrial schools in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 

The Commercial Club of Chicago has given considerable attention 
for many years to the subject of vocational education, and decided to 
supplement the earlier investigation by a study of agricultural schools of 
lower grade. The author accordingly visited England, Ireland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany, and gives the results of his observations 
in this volume, He also studied the supplemental welfare work for young 
people in attendance at vocational schools, and observed as closely as 
possible the systems of control and supervision of vocational schools em- 
ployed in the countries visited. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By A. M. Harding, A. M. (Chicago), As- 
sociate Professor of Mathematics, University of Arkansas, and J. S. Tur- 
ner, B. A. (Cantab.), Instructor in Mathematics, University of Arkansas. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.10 net with tables; 90 cents without.tables. 


Ten Points of Superiority: An Introductory chapter on Plane Geom- 
etry which serves as a connecting link between these subjects—The six 
trigonometric functions are introduced two at a time, not “fired” at the 
student all in a bunch—The practical side of the subject is emphasized 
at the outset and the interest of the student is aroused—Examples re- 
quiring four-figure tables of natural functions—The treatment of trian- 
gles comes in its proper place and is not left until the student has lost all 
interest in the subject—The student need not be familiar with the use 
of logarithms, A very complete treatment is included in the text—Rep- 
resentation of the trigonometric functions by lines—For every process 
there is an illustrative example—The completeness and clearness of the 
proofs—Sets of miscellaneous exercises are inserted at the ends of the 
chapters. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Leo Burgersteine, Ph. D., LL. D. (Vienna). 
Translated by Beatrice L. Stevenson and Anna L. Von Der Osten. With 
43 diagrams and illustrations, Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price $1.00 net. 


With German thoroughness this little volume considers in detail the 
schoolhouse, its site, planning and erection, lighting, ventilation, heating 
class rooms and equipment, other rooms, grounds, and facilities of the 
school; also the hygiene of instruction, number of pupils and curricu- 
lum, the hygiene of different school subjects, homework, examinations, 
school diseases and medical inspection, etc. This volume should be in the 
hands of all school principals and especially should it be studied by com- 
mittees who are charged with the responsibility of erecting new school 
buildings. 


EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE, from the pre-school period to the univer- 
sity. Edited by Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., Professor of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a very comprehensive treatment of a most important sub- 
ject, which has rapidly developed in the popular consciousness in the 
past ten or fifteen years. The author claims in fact that this subject con- 
stitutes “a new science” which is broad in scope, covering as it does the 
five divisions: medical supervision, physical education, school sanitation, 
the teaching of hygiene, and the hygiene of instruction.” The volume 
contains more than six hundred pages and presents the cream of what 
has been written by leading experts in these various lines of research in 
the past ten years or more. There are many illustrations, charts, dia- 
grams, indexes and appendices, making a complete and satisfactory 
treatise of the subject, as viewed from the American standpoint. 
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MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. By Alfred Binet and Th. Si- 
mon, M. D., New York. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.00 net. 

This original and valuable book has been translated into English 
by W. B. Drummond, with an appendix containing the Binet-Simon 
tests of intelligence by Margaret Drummond, while the introduction is by 
Prof. Alexander Darroch of the University of Edinburgh. The careful 
study of these tests will be helpful to every teacher and keep not a few 
from unconscious errors in dealing with defective children. It is time, 
as the authors well say in closing that “methods of scientific precision 
be introduced into all educational work, to carry everywhere good sense 
and light.” By long, careful, wide experimentation they established a 
unit of intelligence for children to say seven or eight, or ten, years of 
age. Sets of questions were then compiled which normal children of 
each year could answer. By these tests, in a few moments, it can be 
determined where each child belongs. A defective of twelve years is 
usually no more advanced than a normal child of nine. The authors 


-have done the teaching profession a real service. 


RURAL LIFE AND THE RURAL SCHOOL. By Joseph Kennedy, 
Dean of the School of Education in the University. of North Dakota. 
American Book Co. Price 80 cents. 

There has been such a flood of books of late on rural conditions, 
rural churches, and rural schools, that one takes up a fresh volume with 
a thought to Solomon’s proverb. Yet Professor Joseph Kennedy, Dean 
of Teachers’ College, University, North Dakota, has just published an- 
other such a volume. 

The book compels attention. It is a message from a man, who for 
more than thirty years has been busily concerned in the problems he dis- 
cusses, He has been a farmer’s boy and he knows the heart of the coun- 
try boy. He knows the rural problem. He has taught in every grade 
of school from the “District School” up to the University. Professor 
Kennedy is versed in his subject, sane in his treament, and sound in his 
conclusions. His style is not that of the anatomist merely; he makes 
his subject live and alive. There is not a dull page from start to finish. 

Taking President Roosevelt’s “Rural School Commission” as a text, 
the author starts out to discuss rural conditions, comparing the present 
with conditions a generation ago. Having discovered the sources of 
rural unrest and the present urban trend, he proceeds to analyze the 
rural school as only a master thoroughly conversant can do. The build- 
ing and its surroundings, the teacher and his preparation, the bleakness 
of rural life and its causes are all fully canvassed. Remedies are ably 
discussed ; consolidation, ruralized curriculum, social-center, rural super- 
vision, community leadership, and—greatest of all—men and women 
who can teach. 

Dr. Kennedy is an optimist, and in divers rural activities sees the 
coming Renascence. “Country life is the best cradle of the race.” “The 
real vital possibilities of life are without number.” 

An up-to-date bibliography completes the volume. 
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TYPES OF TEACHING. By Lida B. Earhart, Ph. D., with an Intro- 
duction by Henry Suzzallo, Ph. D. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Price, 
$1.25. 

The names of the able and distinguished educators above mentioned 
are sufficient to guarantee the value of this volume to all teachers. It 
is a thorough discussion of the theory of classroom procedure. The 
chapter on making lesson plans is especially helpful. The best and latest 
pedagogy is reflected in all the pages and no one can read the book with- 


out gaining a new view and forming a higher estimate of the teacher’s 
calling. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICANS. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Edward Channing. New Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., Price $1.00. 

A compact, clear, comprehensive account of English history from 
“Early Britain” to “Modern England” in 1901. An admirable text book. 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN EDUCATION. By Elnora Whitman 
Curtis, Ph. D., with a foreword by G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 

A suggestive book on a subject of great interest, by a practical 
teacher. There is for one thing a good discussion of moving pictures; 
also of Pageantry. Valuable suggestions are given about story telling, 
taking children to the theatre, dancing, and play in general. 


PLAY IN EDUCATION. By Joseph Lee. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.50. 

The merits of this treatment of an important educational subject 
are manifold; among them we would mention the author’s full appre- 
ciation and recognition of the viewpoint of the child. This should be 
true of every leader and teacher of children and older young people,— 
but often is not. The chapters deal with the child’s play at different 
stages of his development. There is the baby age, the dramatic age, the 


“big Injun” age, the age of loyalty, etc. The book is interesting and 
practical throughout. 


STORIES FOR YOUNG HEARTS AND MINDS. By F. J. Gould. 
Issued under the auspices of the Moral Education League, London, The 
Macmillan Company. Price 80 cents. 

A collection of excellent stories, each long enough to hold the child’s 
attention for several minutes and each interesting and at the same time 
instructive and improving. 


LIFE AND MANNERS. A volume of stories suitable for the moral 


instruction of children. By F. J. Gould. Same publishers and sponsors 
as the above. Price 80 cents, 
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NOTEBOOK AND LABORATORY MANUAL. Especially adapted for 
use with “Plant Life and Plant Uses,” in spring time courses. By John 
Gaylord Coulter, Ph. D. The American Book Company. Price with bind- 
er 72 cents; without binder, 36 cents. 

Also: 


A BRIEF LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Lu Lester Everly, M. A., Ralph E. Blount, A. B. and Calvin L. Walton, 
Ph. 'D. 
and 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By Roland 
H. Wilkins, A. M, and Walter G. Whitman, A. M. 

These are uniform manuals on the loose leaf plan and each subject 
is carefully outlined in a way to guide the student, while leaving him 
entirely free to do his own thinking. There are definite printed dirc- 
tions requiring no rewriting. A space is left on each sheet, for students’ 
notes. The plan is altogether admirable and quite in line with the latest 


pedagogy. 


THE VOCABULARIES OF CAESAR, CICERO, VERGIL. By Panl 
E. Kunzer, Ph. D., Language Book Co., Boston. 


These are intended to remove the difficulties in acquiring a knowledge 
of the vocabulary. As the meanings of words depend upon, and are best 
learned from, the context, the words are arranged in the order of their 
occurence, and only that meaning is given which the word has in that 
passage. It is given again, when it has a different meaning, as it is 
then practically a new vocable for the learner. Words in the same 
meaning are repeated only when the passage offers other difficulties. We 
heartily approve of this plan as based upon sound psychological and 
pedagogical principles and are convinced that it results in a.great 
saving of time and unnecessary labor for both learner and teacher. 


Periodical Notes. 


In “‘The Open Air School for Normal Children’? Hazel H. Adler discusses, in 
The Century Magazine for November, the theory and tells of the rapid growth 
of this new type of school, which has proved such a tremendous aid both to 
physical and to menta? development. 

A most entertaining account is given in St. Nicholas for November, of ‘Mark 
Twain’s first days in school.” Even at that early age the sense of humor which 
later enabled him to entertain practically the whole civilized world, distinctly 
manifested itself 

Those who frequent ‘‘the movies’’ should read the directions in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for October 23rd on ‘‘How to Protect your 
Eyes from the Movies.” 

The November Atlantic Monthly is packed full of good things, one of the 
best of them being Elizabeth Woodbridge’s definition of home, in her article en- 
titled ‘“‘The Married Woman’s Margin.” 

The Woman’s Home Companion for December contains some sagacious re- 
marks about “Your Boy’s Christmas Books,” by Walter Pritchard Eaton. 

The Review of Reviews each month sustains its reputation for setting 
forth the progress of the world’s life in all aspects most succinctly and fully. 





